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= exe OLLOWING in the footsteps of Lady Blessington, 


whose name is well remembered still with its 
prefix of ‘gorgeous,’ and of Mrs. Norton, who 
was one of the most intellectual as well as 
the most charming women of her day, it was 
almost impossible in this revival of the well- 
known Books of Beauty, not to run counter to many fixed ideas. 
Other times, other manners; and the exclusive, artistic, and literary 
productions of forty years ago, would scarcely satisfy a public taste 
pampered by the magnificent value now given by the illustrated 
papers, and by the development of photography, which has filled the 
shop windows with so many presentments of our prettiest and most 
interesting women. For this reason a modern volume of the Boox 
or BEAuTY is necessarily comprehensive, and I have attempted, not 
only to collect reproductions of some of the most beautiful portraits 
by the best artists of our time, but also by the aid of original 
sketches, music, and writings of men and women of to-day, to give 
some impression to ages yet to come of the life we are living now, 
in this year of grace, ’96. The result must necessarily fall far short 
of the primary conception, although a labour which was light-heartedly 


undertaken, with a notion that it would only be for a few weeks, 


Vv 


vi Pic ie Cie. 


has lasted over two years. If some beautiful women are looked for 
in vain in these pages, it is because they happen never to have had 
their portraits painted; and in the beginning it was not intended 
to allow any photographs admittance. A great deal of amateur as 
well as professional literary talent is also perforce left unrepresented. 
These faults of omission, however, may be rectified in later 
volumes, if this, the initial venture, is so fortunate as to please 
the public. 

In conclusion, I must acknowledge with warmest gratitude the 
kind help and encouragement I have received in what seemed at one 
time an almost too formidable task; and also the generosity with 
which authors who can command the highest prices from the living 


public have given their writings to posterity without remuneration. 


May Cottage, Cee, ») 


Laleham-on-Thames. 
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FLOW. THE UPRINCESS (CAME *1O eNEWE. 


IAR be it from me to attempt to describe the 
manifold perfections of the Princess of Wales ; 
her beauties of mind and of presence are too 
well appreciated by her loving people to need 
any description. The strong feeling of attraction 
which has always been felt in my own case, is 
due not only to her magnetic charm of manner, 
but to, they fact. thats so mathyssincidents: aime both our ‘lives “have 
occurred at the game time. I was presented at the first Drawing- 
room the Princess of Wales ever held; I was married within the 
same year; and, in consequence of a national calamity—the lamented 
death of the late Duke of Clarence—it now happens that we have 
both one son and three daughters. I remember that first Drawing-room 
so well. My mother always liked to start 
early; but though we left the house at 
eleven o'clock we waited in a string of 
carriages opposite to Devonshire House for 
three hours without moving an inch; and 
the crowd was so great that we did not get 
home till past seven. Every one, however, 
seemed to forget the fatigue and wearisome 
waiting in the pleasure of seeing the beautiful 
Princess for the first time. 

There are many little incidents which I 
might record with regard to the Princess, 


but I will only mention one rather amusing ae 
event, when H.R.H. and the three Princesses “rn 
Came sever, fo: pays a visit “at Castle 
Newe, which is about twenty-five miles 
from Abergeldie. We were only a family 
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4 HOW THE PRINCESS CAME TO NEIVE. 


party, and I received a telegram one afternoon to say that the 
Princess would— weather permitting —come over to lunch on _ the 
following day. 

The morning proved fine, and we were all anticipation, but heavy 
clouds began to gather about midday and it soon began to rain. 
However, knowing that the Princess very rarely failed to keep her 
engagements, and having heard nothing to the contrary, we _ still 
expected the Royal Party. Lunch was prepared for two o'clock. Time 
went on, and no signs of their arrival. It was now pouring in torrents ; 

2 7 , but we all waited 
| patiently till about four 
o'clock, when we agreed 
that we must give up 
hope, "and proceeded to 
the dining-room, very 
hungry and depressed. 
Just as we had begun 
lunch, the front - door 
bell rang. The servants 
hastily put down the 
dishes, and we dropped 
our knives and forks: 
we all flew to the door 
and found — nothing! 
it AUineC aol «that <a 
member of the family, 
partial to practical jokes, 
had given a false alarm, 
Some wally ateturned 
disconsolately to the 


ae mee dining-room, feeling 
lice Hughes, ‘ . G 
se doomed to disappoint- 


er Re ment = aie family 
————— ee joker” was chaffing us 


for being taken in, and 


HOW THE PRINCESS CAME TO. NEWE. 5 


saying how absurd we had all looked, when 
the door-bell rang again, and for the 
moment we thought it might be another 
false alarm. This time, however, the 
Princess and party had really arrived, in 
the pouring rain, in an open waggonette, 
and enveloped in wraps. I am sorry to 
say they had had a most unpleasant drive. 
The uncertainty of the weather had delayed 
the start, and then they had been two 
hours upon the road; while once, when 
the carriage had stuck on a frightfully 
steep hill) and om the) vemzy edge) of -:a 
precipice, they allhad’ to set, out and 
help to push it along. The kind Princess 
was full of apologies and really seemed 


Alice Hughes. 


pleased to have come, in spite of the bad weather; but I am afraid, 


all the same, that the memorable visit to Newe must have been a far 


less agreeable reminiscence to their Royal Highnesses than it has always 


been to us. 


Castle Newe, 


Gartley, Aberdeenshire, N.B. : NK 
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THE QUEST. 


4j4| HE knight came home from the quest, 

| Muddied and sore he came, 

Battered of shield and crest, 
Bannerless, bruised, and lame. 


Fighting we take no shame, 


Better is man for a fall. 
Merrily borne, the bugle-horn 
Answered the warder’s call :— 
“ Herve 1s my lance to mend (Haw !) 
flere 1s my horse to be shot. 
Yea, they were strong, and the fight was long ; 
But [ paid as good as I got. 


“Qh, dark and deep their van, 
That mocked my battle-cry. 
I could not miss my man, 
But I could not carry by: 
Utterly whelmed was I, 
lung under, horse and all.” 
Merrily borne, the bugle-horn 


Answered the warder’s call. 
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THE QUEST. 9 
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“My wounds are noised abroad ; 
But theirs my foemen cloak: 
Ye see my broken sword ; 
But never the blades she broke, 
Paying them stroke for stroke, 
Good handsell over all.” 
Merrily borne, the bugle-horn 


Answered the warder’s call. 


‘“My shame ye count and know; . 
Ye say the quest is vain. 
Yeshave fot seen my. foe, 
Ye have not told his slain. 
Surely he fights again, again, 
But when ye prove his line, 
There shall come to your aid, 
My broken blade, 
In the last, lost fight of mine. 
And here ts my lance to mend (Haw!) 
Flere ts my horse to be shot. 
Ay, they were strong, and the fight was long, 
But I paid as good as I got.” 


Rudy SA tone 


Ort: 


ates) cy aa OPE! It is the only true physician. There is 
will EN: 


possession, and the 


no evil it may not conqter, for where it 
cannot destroy the disease, it can destroy the 
fear that makes the disease fearful. It is the 
only prophecy that is always the beginning of 
its own fulfilmerit; it is the one universal 


‘“miserable have no other medicine.’ No man 


is utterly lost who has not lost his hope. No ship is a derelict, 


though abandoned by her crew, while one living soul remains aboard. 


Ideas are eternal and immortal, omnipresent and omnipotent, and 


hope is the father of all ideas that have comforted and sustained 


and strengthened and governed us since the beginning of the world. 


PEEL, IsLE oF Man, 
September, 1895. 
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CUT 


S77, GEORGE OF LNGLAND. 


Extract from a play written by the Countess of Jersey, in which her own children and their 
cousins acted; and in which Lady Margaret Villiers appeared as Sabra, princess of 
Egypi—in the dress of the picture. 


SABRA. 


y, ( ESEEMS, my lord, a lady's scarf you wear; 


What emblem do I see embroidered there? 


GEORGE. 


Princess, the mystic maids who armed me knight 
Bade me await a lady passing bright. 

This scarf they told me was that lady’s token ; 

Then charged me I should keep my faith unbroken 

Until I met her. Now, this emblem see, 


_ And answer! Have I kept my faith for thee? 


SABRA. 


It zs my emblem. ‘Tis the crimson rose, 
The fairest flower on this earth that blows: 
Thistle and shamrock placed on either side. 
Quis separabit ? Yea, who shall divide ? 
Hero of England—Egypt’s heart and hand 


For ever trust in the united land. 


Osterley Park, 
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THE MAGIC WEE. 


i ) HEY say, a maiden at the fountain yonder, 

| By drawing from the well, 

Can learn her state) wien sb will patise, and 
ponder 


Ere asking it to tell! 


They say, the drops that from her jar are shaken 
Denote how many tears 
Shall from the o’ercharged heart be taken, 


However young her years! 


They say, who downwards looks the first, discovers 
Things to the future known ; 
And there, a voice, that Time will make her lover's, 


Shall plead with her alone! 


Kensington Palace, W. 
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J. Thaddeus, pinx, 


gn Memory of 
GERALD TES POR® AL. 


Who died of fever contracted on a Mission to the heart of Africa, January 26th, 1894. 


DQ RITAIN has never failed to find among her sons 
4 the men that she has need of. Willingly they 
have always devoted their health and lives in 
her unsparing service—welcoming the jungle-bed, 
the desert path, the mountain, or the wave, 
in the spirit of a summer holiday, with the 


eager heart of the playing fields of youth.” 


‘““Never the lotus closes, never the wild-fowl wake, 
But a soul goes forth on the East Wind that died for England's 
sake— 
Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride or maid— 


Because on the bones of the English the English flag is stayed.” 


I have been asked to write a few lines in memory of Gerald 


d 


Portal) Phe Jabove “quotations, vonemtaken arom sthe “Epilogue” to 
the “Mission to Uganda,” the other from Rudyard Kipling’s “Flag of 
England,” express better than any words of mine could do, what his 


friends feel about his brilliant life laid down in our country’s service. 


Duke Street, St. James's, S.W. . aan Cae 
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BEAUTY. 


Be EAUTY, the word that never dies 
4) In any Tongue, or Age, or School, 


if 
. % 


Which turns the wisdom of the wise 


Into the folly of the fool; 


Beauty, that draws us, as the Sun 
Draws the uplifted arms of earth, 
And dies, when Day’s short work is done, 


To bless or burn, for death or birth— 
Why was she sent? To blind men’s eyes? 
(If so, be all our sins forgiven !) 


The dew that falls we know must rise, 


Its glory would be missed in Heaven. 


SMa. 
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A sketch of LADY ASHBURTON, drawn in the summer of 1889, before her marriage. 
By her mother, VISCOUNTESS HOOD. 
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(Sketches of her children, by VISCOUNTESS Hoop.) 


EADIE al, 


“Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone.” 


OUN willy not sind Mier. picture “in the Book ot 
Beauty, although, as every one knows, she was 
one of the most beautiful women of her day. 
Her portrait, painted by L., when she was a 
girl Of eighteen, “is “the ereat Erenchman's 
masterpiece, and shows her feeding her pigeons 
among the shadows of the old courtyard, while 
as yet no shadow had saddened the expectancy 
in her eager face. It hangs over the mantel- 
piece -im) the ¥sa/ov vot Whe Chateau de Kh 

where Lady M. spent her girlhood, but I have never been able to 


(From a drawing by THE MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY.) 
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LADY WM. 33 


obtain a copy of it. The memory-picture which B. painted after her 
death is a faithful and loving likeness of her in her later years; but 
in the patient face that looks out of his canvas, one traces little of 
the wayward and brilliant beauty of her earlier days, and people who 
knew her as a girl do not care for the picture. 

I never heard that her marriage with Lord M. was anything but a 
happy one. She presented to the world a noble picture of wifehood 
and motherhood, moving with stately peacefulness through the duties 
of her great position and bearing herself always with restful dignity 
and gentleness; though little by little her glowing beauty faded into 
wistfulness, and that curious, waiting look, so remarkable in her last 
portrait, grew yearly more defined. 


) 


(From a drawing by THE MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY.) 
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She and L. A. never met again after their engagement was broken 
off (you know they had known one another from childhood), for he went 
abroad after what seems to have been a very bitter parting, made a 
great name for himself, and after five years of splendid toil, was stricken 
by fever and cut down in the flower of his manhood, 


“As this fell sergeant Death is strict in his arrest.” 


His body was brought back to England to be buried in the mausoleum 
at A , but on its way north it was taken to the empty house in 
Grosvenor Square for a few hours, and it was there that Lady M. came 
to say a last good-bye. 

There was a glare of summer noonday in the London streets, a 
riot of lilacs and red may; but in the dismantled house it was cool 
and dark, and shrouded from floor to ceiling in shadowy wrappings. 
They led her across the carpetless stone hall, their reverent footsteps 
echoing whisperingly, to the great ball-room where the body lay, and 
where there brooded a complete darkness. They loosened a shutter, 
and a shaft of unpitying sunlight travelled, dustladen, down the long 


(From a drawing by THE MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY.) 
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(From a drawing by THE MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY of the LADIES ALICE avd MARY 
MONTAGU, twin daughters of the DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER.) 


room, making a mournful twilight, through which the uncouth piles of 
furniture, the sheeted chandeliers and statues, loomed strangely in their 
dim, white coverings. And in the middle of the room the coffin, lonely, 
majestic, stood covered with its purple pall. 

They left her alone with the Dead; but when she came out of 
the room her face was quite changed, they say: indeed, after that day 
I never heard any one call her beautiful again. Oh! she lived a long 
time after that—five years and more; but when the time came for her 
boys to go away to school, she mourned for them and refused to be 
comforted. She had a tender heart, for all she was so proud and 
peaceful ; she pined and sickened during the winter of their first absence, 
and died before the crocuses were over. B. painted his sorrowful 
picture of her after her death, but, as I told you, it bears so little 
resemblance to the radiant girl who married Lord M., that I do not 
think a drawing of it would give you any idea of her beauty. 


97, Sloane Street, S.W. | ae | 


TO LADY NAYLOR-LEYLAND. 


| HEN the skilled limner laid his pencil by, 

| And scanned this beauteous form with raptured eye, 
Into his heart did not the glad thought come 

That he had wrought for immortality? 


Thus the Gioconda guards Leonardo’s fame ; 
Madonnas make diviner Raphael’s name; 

Helen with Rubens, Rembrandt with his bride, 
Live in the light of Art’s supernal flame. 


Worthy of such high fellowship, here stands 
This daughter of late times and sunset lands, 
In sweet unconscious challenge to the world, 


Fair as the happy lilies in her hands. 


No fairer face has shone beneath the skies, 

No sweeter soul looked forth from lovelier eyes, 
Since, in the world’s fresh dawn, the new-born Eve 

Gazed on the dewy glades of Paradise. 
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Prince Troubetskoy, 2 


EAUTIFUL Face! 

Is your heart broken that you look so sad? 

Is there no heart of earth that once made glad 
Your heart, to hearten yet your flower of grace? 
Is God untender towards you? or can Man, 
Loving such dear eyes, 

Or, save despairing 

For too much caring, 

Grudge his uncrownedness in the race he ran, 

And squandered life and lived and lost the prize? 

They pay the worthiest cost 

Whose lives for you were lost. 


ANON. 
41 
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THE CLOWN WHOSE KISSES TURNED A CRONE TO A Fairy QUEEN. 


Epilogue from the Pastoral Play, LE Batser, 7x which Lapy ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
took the part of PIERROT. 


CoomBEe-Woop, Surrey, August 9th, 1889. 


AS|HAT dost here in Love’s enchanted wood, 
} Pierrot, who once wert safe as clown and thief, 
Held safe by love of fun and wine and food, 

From her who follows love of Woman, Grief— 

From Grief who stalked of old o’er Eden-grass 

Behind Love’s baby-feet—whose shadow threw 
On every brook, as on a magic glass, 
Prophetic shapes of what should come to pass 

When tears should dim the Paradisal dew ? 


Kisses are loved but for the lips that kiss: 
Thine have restored a Princess to her throne, 
Breaking the spell which barred from fairy-bliss 
A fay, and shrank her to a wrinkled crone; 
But if thou dream’st that thou from Pantomime 
Shalt clasp a mystic daughter of the moon— 
Clasp her on banks of Love’s own rose and thyme, 
While woodland warblers ring the nuptial chime— 
Bottom to thee were but a meek buffoon. 


When yonder fairy, long ago, was told 

The spell which caught her in malign eclipse, 
Turning her radiant body foul and old, 

Would yield to some knight-errant’s virgin lips, 
And when, through many a weary day and night, 

She, wondering who the paladin would be 
Whose kiss should charm her from her grievous plight, 
Pictured a many princely heroes bright, 

Dost thou suppose she ever pictured thee ? 
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"Tis true the mischief of old Envy’s charm 

Yielded to thee—to that first kiss of thine: 
We saw her tremble, lift-a rose-wreath arm 

Which late, all veined and shrivelled, made her pine; 
We saw her fingers rise and touch her cheek, 

As if the morning breeze across the wood, 
Which lately seemed to strike so chill and bleak 
Through all the wasted body bent and weak, 

Were light and music, now, within her blood. 


‘Tis true thy kiss made all her form expand— 
Made all the wrinkled skin grow pure as pearl, 
Till there she stood, tender, yet tall and grand, 
A queen of faéry yet a lovesome girl. 
Within those eyes—whose wide new-litten eyes 
New-litten by thy kiss’s re-creation—  __ 
Expectant joy that yet was wild surprise 
Made all her flesh like light of summer skies - 
When dawn lies dreaming of the morn’s carnation. 


But when thou saw’st the breaking of the spell, 
Within whose mesh of night her soul had pined, 
Like some sweet butterfly that breaks the cell 
Wherein its purple pinions slept confined, 
And when thou heardst the strains of elfin song 
Her sisters sang from rainbow-cars above her, 
Didst thou dare dream that she, though prisoned long, 
And freed at last by thee from Envy’s wrong, 
Would clasp, through gratitude, a clown for lover? 


Hearken, sweet fool! Though Banville carried thee 

To lawns where Love and song still share the sward, 
Beyond the golden river few can see, 

And fewer still in these grey days can ford; 
And, though he bade the wings of Passion fan 

Thy face till every line grows bright and human, 
Feathered thy spirit’s wing for wider span, 
And fired thee with the fire that comes to Man 

When first he plucks the rose of Nature, Woman; 
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TO PIERROT AINE OV 


And though our actress gives thee that sweet gaze, 
Where spirit and matter mingle in liquid blue; 
That face where pity through the frolic plays; 
That form whose lines of light Love’s pencil drew ; 
That voice whose music seems a new caress 
Whenever Passion makes a new transition 
From key to key of joy or quaint distress ; 
That sigh when now thy fairy’s loveliness 
Leaves thee alone to mourn Love’s vanished vision ; 


Still art thou Pierrot—nought but Pierrot ever ; 

For is not this the very word of Fate: 
“No mortal, clown or king, shall e’er dissever 

His present glory from his past estate” ? 
Yet, be thou wise, and dry those foolish tears 

The clown’s first kiss was needed, not the clown, 
By her who, fired by hopes and chilled by fears, 
Sought but a kiss like thine for years on years: 

Be wise, I say, and wander back to town. 
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me REMINISEENCE OF THE RIVIERA. 


To Mrs. ARTHUR PAGET. 


| MUST not be taxed with intending a stricture 
NG On the artist who here has attempted to draw 
you ; 
But myself, I confess, I’ve a far better picture, 
That was painted by Memory, the first time I 
saw you. 


De 


And along with your face, too, was painted the place— 
That region of terraces, palms, and hotels, 

Where music and gilding make a heaven of the building, 
Which the envious denounce as the last of the “hells”; 


ii 


Where the saint condescends with the frail to be friends ; 
Where the hard man is soit, and the miser 1s free: 
And where even the breast of the pigeon has rest 
When, torn by the cartridge, it sinks to the sea; 


EV, 


Where there 15 met 2 care to cucumber the air. 
Nor even the loser need whimper or weep ; 
He need only recline, with his limbs on the line, 
Till the wheels of the sleeping-car send him to sleep. 


V. 


And the lamps in the garden, like angels of pardon, 
Will shine from above, making light of his errors; 
And the sounds of the fiddle, as he’s solving the riddle 
Of life, will completely rob death of its terrors. 
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He will break through his troubles—the warp and the weft of them— 
His wife with her tears, or his friends with their slanders ; 

For his heart will be hushed; and his cheeks—what is left af them— 
Will be placid and pure as the pale oleanders. 


VII. 


Ah! where, without aid from the church, can the laity 

Find a place which brings peace so profound to the soul? 
Where one lives—or else dies—amid glitter and gaiety, 

And no one cares which. I remember the whole. 


VIII. 


And I see, through the glitter, the form of one sitter, 
Which Memory the artist so truthfully drew, 

One would think that the brushes which painted her blushes 
Had been tinted with sunrise, and dipped in the dew. 


IX. 


You may say that since then, as my journal gives warning, 
A series of years must have actually past; 

But the picture’s so fresh, and so like you this morning, 
That it might have been painted the week before last. 


SEE 
Osa 


Nor yet of monster gun, 
That oft foretell how martial men 
Their course of earth have run, 
So fatal are, or eer will be, 
Come death from earth or sky, 
As sudden, heart-consuming flame 
That shoots from Woman's eye. 
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Laura Hope, pinx: 


“As buds unfold, and blossoms turn to fruit, 
May childhood’s springtime golden harvest yield.” 


Gwrych Castle, | 
Abergele, N. Wales. 
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A BUSH FIRES IN AUSTRALIA. 


oe is a summer's day in the Australian bush. 
Hardly a breath of air stirs the tree-tops: the 
sun pours down from a cloudless sky in 
merciless strength; while a quivering haze like 
a filmy veil hangs over the horizon. The long 
yellow grass looks burnt and parched, with 
the exception of a greén ring here and there under the gum-trees, 
where the gasping sheep huddle together endeavouring to find some 
shelter from the burning heat. Being midday, the station-hands are 
out at work on different parts of the run, which, extending as it does 
for many thousands of acres, means for some a long day’s ride before 
returning home well tired-out in the cool of the evening. 

Silence reigns, save for the croaking of a frog in a distant pool, 
the shrill scream of the blue mountain parrot as he flutters through the 
tree-tops, or the occasional laugh—like an old man in ecstasies of mirth— 
of the jackass. Then suddenly the stillness is broken by the thud of 
horse's feet, and a flying horseman passes, who shouts, “ Bush fire eight 
miles off—all hands wanted!” 

The voice is that of the watchman living on the summit of the 
highest mountain on the run. It is his sole duty to be always on 
the look-out for a fire, in which emergency he gallops down to the 


home-station, giving the alarm as he goes. A bell is now tolled; and 
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every one who hears it leaves his work, and hurries back as fast as 
his horse or his legs can carry him. No time is lost—every carriage, 
cart, dray, or vehicle of any description is dragged out; and horses are 
harnessed with all possible speed. The men are bundled in: they have 
already supplied themselves with sacks, cloths, or branches of trees; 
and off they start at a breakneck pace to the scene of the disaster. 

The sky is now aglow with the reflection of the lurid flames, 
which, leaping up as they speed onwards, embrace every tree and bush 
in their far-reaching hery orasp.. Tie lone serass 15a sea, of fire for 
miles around: its burning breath makes a heat that is almost un- 
bearable. 

The horsemen are the first fo arrive. Great honour is due to 
him who is first on the scene of disaster, so horses and men are 
both pretty well possessed by heat and excitement after a race of eight 
miles across country. The carts with their loads are not long on the 
road; and all hands set to work with a will to beat down the fierce 
flames which make such a terrible headway. It is now a question if 
the station and the live stock on it can be saved. All hands set to 
work with a will. It is a fierce fight between man and the ruthless 
destroyer; and as the hours go by, signs of exhaustion and fatigue 
show themselves on every face. Carts have now arrived with water, 
which is a welcome sight and sends the men back to their work 
with renewed vigour. Fortunately their labours are rewarded, for a 
decided victory is at last apparent. As the hours pass, the compass 
of the fire is lessened, and at last it is entirely beaten out, leaving a 
vista for miles around of black, smouldering grass; and the skeletons 
of the gum-trees—gaunt now and grim in the evening shadows—bear 


record for many a day to come of the fiery ordeal they have passed. 
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‘“‘Homeward-bound” is now the word, and with weary limbs, 
though thankful hearts, all backs are turned on a scene which, exciting 
as it is, is not an unfrequent one in the hot days of an Australian 


summer, 


Percy Anderson, pinx. 


Sharavogue, 3 


hoscrea, Ki ing’s County. 
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INGA; GARDEN: 


(IN TIME oF QUIET.) 


@qEART of my heart! it was only a bird 

a\y That flew to a cypress-tree ; 

Its flight was swift, and its song unheard, 
And its colour I could not see; 

But it flew to a tree which a Banksia rose 


In blossoming garlands overgrows, 
And right out at the end of one garland throws 
A tendril towards the sea. 


And this was the branch that the swift bird chose 
To swing on, against the blue, 

Just over a quivering cluster of rose 
Whence its light wings scatter’'d the dew; 

So my heart is at peace, and contented now, 

Because I had murmur’d this inward vow; 

“Tf a bird should but perch on that furthermost bough, 
I shall know that my love is true!” | 
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(From a pasiel by ELLIS ROBERTS of THE LADY HELEN VINCENT 7m 1896.) 
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2|HE impressionist who, bewildered by conflicting 
influences, is doubtful as to that influence from 
which life chiefly draws its renewal of force and 
of activity,—to such an one may be disclosed a 
part of the philosophy of life, should he find 
himself toward sundown on Minto’s crag. The 


weird chant of the west wind is in the pine-trees, 
while across the valley, and beyond the glint and glimmer of the Teviot, 
the eye wanders upward lovingly to where the blended gold and green 
of cornfield and meadow are fading out upon the purple moorland. 

The Mahommedans have a saying, that to Eve God gave two-thirds 
of all the beauty which He had to distribute; and the late Laurence 
Oliphant declared, in one of his splendid generalisations, that Religion 
is the worship of the Beautiful. And if it is really the religious sense 
which is awakened for beauty only, then life in its earlier stages finds 
in objective beauty the source of such a chivalrous devotion as culmi- 
nates the enthusiasms of our youth. It was to the ‘divine madness” 
of their worship of Eros that the Greeks, as we are told, chiefly 
attributed the beauty and the variety of their literature. 

After the joyous passage of life's summer, the religious sense—a 
sense not less emotional, but by this time grown more critical—awakens 
to the recognition of the beauty which is in art, or in the splendour, the 
symmetry, and vastness of Nature. By this time the mental aspires to 
control the physical. 

And again, and later, life still seeking the ideal in beauty, but now 
drawing near to the vast ocean of the unknown, worships contentedly 
at another shrine: that of the beauty in goodness; in good actions, 
or even good intentions;—in the ‘worship of what is above, of what 
is around, of what is beneath.” 

Thus infinitely varied during all the days of our life is our 


devotion to the beautiful; and in proportion to the constancy and the 
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intensity of our pursuit, and to the purity of our ideal, will be the 
incessant re-creation of our energies and enthusiasms—a_ re-creation 
claiming from time to time even to put back the hands on the clock, 
and to renew the youth which has fied. 

And how unfading are the memories of beauty! How generous in 
this one, and only, instance is the inroad of Time, which effaces all other 
landmarks. It is to store this treasure chamber of our memory that we 
search the whole earth's surface, compassing sea and land. “See Naples 
and die!” How ungrateful is such a conception of beauty! Recall 
rather what Tiresias said of blind Actzon—blinded because, when 
wandering in the woods, he had seen Diana in her bath. And Tiresias 
said that, for his part, he counted Actzon happy, for, while he was 
blinded, yet he must ever carry on his soul the memory of beauty. 

There are in memories splendours which we can recall at will, and 
which are not less available and delightful than music, or the triumphs 
of art. Who has marked the divine colour on the marble domes of 
that tomb at Agra, as, in all the purity of softly rounded outlines, they 
blush in the betrayal of the rising sun. Or who, again, from the 
concealment of that cypress avenue, has watched her ‘unmask her 
beauty to the moon”—who at such moments, or even in the stirrings 
of such memories, can have failed to recognise that in the perfection 
of such beauty is the perception of the higher life? 

Or do you seek an inspiration less sensuous even than these? do 
you seek the ideal beauty in some temple ‘not made with hands?” 
Then look across from the crest of Darjeeling to where, eternal in the 
heavens, Mount Everest raises her vast snowy summits—lifeless, hopeless, 
and unattainable. Nor do some cherish less faithfully the memory of 
that sunset which you have watched from the pine forests on Mount 
Shasta—the sun sinking slowly beneath a halo of roses, scarlet and 
golden, into the endless waste of the Pacific. 

“Beauty,” said the greatest Frenchman of our generation, “is the 


splendour of truth.” 
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Ellis Roberts, pinx, 
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THE (ROSES OF (IABY “CASTEE, 


(To Lapy BARNARD.) 


(ese aN days of old fair Cicely Neville wore 
ee Rare robes of beauty bounteous Heaven 
bestowed ; 
Her mind, likewise, with choicest gifts 
o’erflowed : 


Sages) ‘The Rose of Raby” was the name she bore. 


Yet haughty she. Four hundred years have passed: 
The phrase, “ proud Cis,” still lingers in the dale; 
And England’s story also tells the tale 

How Cis, through grief, was purified at last. 


But no such furnace needs the lady fair 
Who graceful now rules Raby’s wide domains, 
Her words are peace—to bless her only pains, 


To scatter seeds of goodness all her care. 


True to her place of dignity and power, 
Winning all hearts by wise and gentle sway, 
May Raby’s Rose of Queen Victoria’s day 


Retain for aye the fragrance of the flower! 
Raby Castle, L3 Cayty 
Dartington. ine ; : 
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ay N countless myriads to and fro 
These fateful missives come and go, 
Weaving like shuttles as they fly 


The web of human destiny. 


Letters of business, gossip, love ; 
An undistinguishable drove 
Until you break the seal—and then 


They make or mar the lives of men: 


British Embassy, ve AS fooret ante 


Paris. 
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IN PRESSIONS IN St JAMESS PARK: 


2) Neer 


a eae a9 ON RUITLESS had been my September visiting, and 
“298 from the corner of Victoria Street I watched the 
sky paling behind the roofs of Westminster 
Abbey. The clocks were striking seven. Theirs 
is a questioning sound. ‘Where shall I dine? 
Shall walk “across St. James's Park: ~ Since 
i boyhood St. James’s Park and the Green a: 
have had a eae and persistent attraction for me. As far back as 
can remember I have lingered in Piccadilly to admire the ies 
dell. Twenty years ago the white rays showed between the tree trunks, 
and the interspaces lengthened out, disappearing in illusive light. 
Ascending the hill, I looked over the empty place, and wondered at the 
lights of the Foreign Office shining far away like a village; and, full of 
my ancient love for these beautiful parks, I turned out of Victoria Street 
a Sunday or two ago, taking the eastern gate. A girl-baby lay on the 
gravel, screaming. The baby’s mother, a coster woman, seemed to me 
to handle her rather roughly, and I thought of interfering; but at that 
moment landscape beauty more exquisite than any I had yet seen laid 
hold of my thoughts. Like plumes the branches of the tall plane trees 
hung over the greensward, the thin deciduous leafage hardly stirring 
in the pale sunshine. Wild nature repels me, and I would as soon admire 
a Hottentot girl as the primeval forest; mountains, when more than a 
line on the horizon, are only fit for annonce lithography ; and unable to see 
deeper into nature than this ceremonious and cynical garden, artificial as 
eighteenth-century couplets, I asked myself why landscape painters leave 
London. St. James’s Park is the most beautiful country in the world. 
There are few flowers there (are there any?), but there are beautifully- 
planted trees; and who looks at flowers when trees are present? Flowers 
are jewellery, trees are the women themselves. I never weary of trees. 
How solemn, silent, and strangely green they are in the long rainy days; 
how excited they become when a breeze is blowing; and they gossip in 
fine weather like frivolous girls. In their tremulous decline they are more 
than ever beautiful, far more so than flowers; the falling leaf is pathetic 
and beautiful as sleep! 
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And never did nature doze with gentler grace than two Sundays 
ago in St. James’s Park. The long branches hung out of the stately 
plane trees like plumes; the droop of the deciduous leafage seemed to 
speak like a memory. In the hush of the evening and the fading of the 
light, the landscape acquired a strange intensity of reminiscent life. I 
seemed to have known the park for centuries, and recognised one glade 
as a Watteau. I could see Pierrot there—not the white, sensual animal 
who stands on the hill-top. The Pierrot I saw had, I think, a crimson 
cloak on his shoulders, and he leaned over a lady twanging a guitar. It 
was like the picture in the Dulwich Gallery. Nay, it was more like that 
exquisite little ‘picture in “the Louvreye* Une Assemblee dans ie =Pare.” 
You remember the gallants and the ladies by the water-side, the evening 
gathering among the tall trees. The picture I saw was like that picture, 
only the placing of the trees and the slope of the greensward did not 
admit of so extended a composition. St. James’s Park always seems to 
me like a comedy by Wycherley; his courtiers I see conducting intrigues 
in the side-walks, and avenging their injured honour in the glades. 
Their sword hilts, buckled shoes, and periwigs have for ever hidden from 
me the vulgarity of the company into which the park has fallen. I see 
silent sedan-chairs passing beneath the branches of the Bird Cage Walk, 
and these ghosts are more real to me than the circumstantial rattle of 
the hansom. And when, last week, I raised my eyes from these eighteenth- 
century pictures, a rough tree-trunk from which a great branch had been 
broken or lopped stood out in very nineteenth-century naturalness, 
awaking the ghost of a picture which I recognised as Corot. Behind the 
tree a beautiful rose sky evaporated, pure and transparent as the heart 
of a flower, filling the park with romance; and as the light dropped upon 
the water my soul said, “ Te Lake/—the picture in the Louvre.” Ah, 
the pensive shadow that falls from the hills on either side of Zhe Lake, 
leaving the middle of the picture suffused with a long stream of soft 
light, narrowing as it approaches the low horizon. But the line of trees 
on the hither side of this London lake were heavier than the spiritual 
trees in the exquisite picture entitled, By the Water Side, and there was 
not anywhere the beauty of the broken birch that leans over the shore in 
Le Lac de Garde. Then I thought of 7ze Ravine. For the darkening 
island reminded me of the hillside in that picture. But the St. James's 
Park sky lacked the refined concentration of light in Ze Ravine—that 
light, beautifully placed, low down in the picture behind some dark 
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branches jutting from the right! The Corots I had met in St. James’s 
Park were not true Corots, but merely an abortive attempt on the part 
Ol Mature tO Mise touaneteatemtanswlevell Ay good) deal of vigour, a 
plentiful lack of taste... . Still, pictures which afforded me many 
minutes of true zesthetic pleasure. 

“lhe best. ofall athemialse eC orots,; i.Lasaidi. asl iwalked towards 
the bridge—that dear bridge thrown straight as a plank across the lake. 
Numerous water-fowl were, of course, there, a black swan driving ducks 
about and snatching more than his due share of the bread; little children 
staring stolidly, afraid of the swan, and constantly reproved by their 
mothers for reasons which must always seem obscure to the bachelor. 
A beautiful building filled the end of the vista between the island and 
the shore; the line is good, no doubt, but a little obvious—something 
that the photographer would uncover before, and young ladies would 
certainly think of sketching. I liked better the distant pinnacles of 
Charing Cross. The conical caps of the big hotels were turning cold in 
the night—fine hard lines lost on a grey sky, like spires in a drawing by 
Diirer. A young man pulled two or three vigorous strokes, and ducked 
his head as he passed under the low bridge. I walked across to see 
him come out the other side. But that day the ducks were congregated 
on the foreshore; a little breeze was blowing, and they bobbed like corks 
on the waves, keeping themselves in place with graceful side-strokes of 
their webbed feet. The swift-flying wild duck came round the trees from 
Queen Anne’s Mansions; and they fled down the lake with outstretched 
necks, like ducks on a Japanese fan, and then dropped into the water by 
the darkening island, leaving long silver lines which the night instantly 
obliterated. 

An impression of passing away, of the effacement of individual life. 
I thought of my boyish wonderment before the moonlight-haunted dell in 
the Green Park. Moonlight after moonlight, evening upon evening, we 
are part of these passing appearances—illusions which a God is said to 
have created to relieve the boredom of His eternal life... . The clocks 
struck the half-hours, and the rose sky turned to a cold crimson. But 
my heart no longer needed nature as incentive; I walked, thrilled as by 
some of Whistler’s most beautiful pictures, exalted as by Beethoven’s 
sonatas, enchanted as by a magical tale by Tourguénieff. 
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HYMNE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 
¢O the most dear and loveliest, 
Who fills my heart with sunny light, 


Angel, and idol ever blest, 
Be blessings ever infinite. 


Fresh as a sea-wind steeped in brine, 


She breathes her effluence in me; 
And from her soul pours into mine 


) 


The savour of Eternity. 


Sweet sack of essences that fill 

Some dear shut Chamber with perfume, 
Forgotten censer wreathing still 

Your silent fragrance through the gloom. 


How Love, imperishably clean, 
Shall I declare your very worth ? 
A grain of musk that lies unseen 
In depths beyond my life on Earth. 


To the most kind and loveliest, 
Giver of health and all delight, 
Angel, and idol ever blest, 
Be blessings ever infinite. 


Saighton Grange, Cenrga LA, nan ee A 
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A Sketch of LADY HENRY BENTINCK, done during 


ferry Fiill. 


Windlestone, 
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Ga AD I a heart to call mine own, 

: Amiicameasvitecsas truce. 

I'd lay it gladly at thy feet, 
A debtor’s humble due. 

For love hath so environed me, 
Within his crafty net, 

Had I a heart to call mine own, 
lid bid it pay the dept. 


But since I cannot give to thee 
What I no more possess, 

I prythee, dear, forego thy claim, 
Nor think I love thee less. 

Oh! take my love, my strength, my life; 
Make allel *cansbestow 

Butea etiemicabt thatronces was mince 
I gave thee long ago! 


Courtown flouse, - 
Gorey, Co. Wexford. , cUrvLt < 4.7 
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Christmas Mymn. 


Words and Music by THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
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Peace in our wea- ry hearts, the peaceof God,...... Grant us, O Sa-viour, on this Christ-mas day ; 
(*as we kneel and pray;) 
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* These three chords are played when this Hymn is used as a Prelude to MENDELSSUHN’S ‘‘ Hark / the Herald-Angels sing,” in G 
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SISTERS. 
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pe HITE sister-lilies that have swayed beside 


Aw Bee A brake of roses till there comes an hour, 

| a When the chill sculpture of the pallid flower 
With the warm passion of the rose is dyed— 
Such are these girls: the lily’s grace allied 


Unto the charm breathed from the red-rose- 
bower 


Reigns in their beauty: with this double 
dower— 


Patience and Passion—their lives are glorified. 


In soul a lily, but in heart a rose, 

Each waits for Time’s best gift. Of all deeds done 
Within this world of travail they know none— 
Nothing of Hate’s strange joys or Love’s strange woes. 
For Girls like these men die. God only knows 

Which were the best—to die or live for one. 


1 Powtifed Drona, 
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SCHLOSS BADHEIM. 


tm iH Y, I wonder, do our London doctors send us so 
> . i ‘i far afield for the cure of any and all the ills that 

7 F@\o flesh is heir to? And why, in my own particular 
case, must I be sent three days’ journey by land 


and water, ending with a six hours’ drive in almost 
tropical heat, by way of restoring my strength 
after a severe illness? 

This question, which had troubled me during 
the whole of my journey, recurred with double force as, weary and dusty, 
I drove up to the door of the Rtissicher Hof at Badheim, only to be 
met by the refusal of the stolid landlord to admit me, though my 
rooms had been engaged a fortnight before. 

“The gnddige Frau” (who should have been my predecessor, but 
who was still in possession) “was reposing after her bath—impossible 
to disturb her”; and I, feeling too exhausted to argue the point, only 
insisted on being allowed to sit down in the public safe to think over 
the situation. 

Fortunately I remembered that in my travelling bag I had a letter of 
introduction to the Badheim doctor from a celebrated London physician. 

In five minutes this letter was found and despatched to its address; 
while in less time than I could have believed possible, my messenger 
returned, and ushered into the room a round, rubicund little man, who, 
with empressement, asked in what way he could be of use to me. I 
told him my disappointment about the rooms. 

“That all!” he cried; ‘but I know the very thing you require, | 
can take you there this moment.” 

“You do not object to the Schloss?” he added hesitatingly. 

“Object to the Schloss!” I asked. ‘‘Why should I? Where and 
what is it?” 

The good little man explained as we drove (for we had regained 
my travel-stained carriage by this time) that the Schloss used to be a 
Royal residence, but now only one éfage was retained for the occasional 


use of the Emperor; the rest being let to visitors to the baths; aid. 
go 
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SCHLOSS BADHETM. 93 


added Dr. Braun, ‘‘there are at this moment three or four rooms vacant 
which might suit you.” 

Under the circumstances I would have welcomed any resting-place, 
and certainly could find nothing to complain of in the two large, 
comfortable rooms placed at my disposal. As I sank into a huge arm- 
chair I thanked Providence and Dr. Braun. 

The next morning, after a sound and refreshing sleep, I found my 
way to the “Trinkquelle,’ and while drinking the regulation quantity 
of water I met Mrs. Benyon, a London acquaintance, and told her 
where I was staying. It struck me that she did not seem to considcr 
me so fortunate as I thought myself, when she merely remarked: “I 
hope the rooms may suit you.” 

At the door of the Schloss on my return I saw the landlady for 
the first time, and was quite startled by her beauty. She was standing 
in the garden—a tall, graceful figure in black, all smiles and animation, 
as she presented a buttonhole to the Emperor, who had stopped to 
speak to her on his way out. 

In the evening, still feeling tired, I went to bed at nine o'clock, and 
had fallen asleep, when, at ten as near as I could tell, 1 was awakened 
suddenly by the door of the room above mine being shut with a bang, 
and heavy footsteps walking up and down for some time in a frenzied 
kind of way. Then I heard drawers violently opened and shut, and some 
heavy piece of furniture dashed with such force against the wall that all 
the things on my table rattled. A few moments later the window was 
flung open, and the fall of some light object was almost instantly 
followed by a tremendous thud, as of a heavy body thrown on to the 
floor over my head. 

I was overcome with terror, as nothing less than murder suggested 
itself to my excited mind; but I was too shaken and nervous to make 
any effort to find out the cause of the disturbance, and all was quiet 
for the rest of the night. On enquiring in the morning I was told 
that the room over mine was unoccupied, and part of the landlady’s 
appartement. 

When bedtime came again I tried to forget the horrible noises of the 
previous night; but punctually at ten o'clock they began, and continued 
in the same order as before. As may be imagined I got little sleep, and 
I was so ill in the morning that I had to send for Dr. Braun, who 
made me rather indignant by taking the whole affair very calmly. 


94 SCHLOSS BADHEIM. 


“Ach!” he said, “you also do not like noises! Then you must 
move.” I took him at his word, and in the course of the afternoon, 
having found other rooms, I thankfully left the Schloss. The beautiful 
landlady stood at the door to take leave of me as I went out, but 
expressed neither surprise nor regret at my proceedings. 

Next day I met Mrs. Benyon at’the “Quelle, vand told” her my 
experiences. 

“Well,” she said, “it was too bad of Dr. Braun to let you take 
those rooms, as every one in Badheim knows that there are horrid sights 
and sounds in the south tower of the Schloss, ever since the suicide, last 
summer, of Herr Trauensee, the landlady’s husband.” 

I asked eagerly for more particulars, and she told me that Herr 
Trauensee had been very jealous of his beautiful wife. When they got 
the appointment of custodians of the Schloss, two years ago, his 
suspicions were excited by the constant succession of her admirers among 
the visitors to the baths, including even crowned heads and lesser Royal 
personages. Affairs came to a climax, when, returning home late one 
evening, he found his wife absent, and was told by the servant that she 
had gone some hours before to supper with the Duke of Smolensk (who 
occupied the second floor), and had not yet returned. 

Poor Trauensee became mad with rage and jealousy; and rushing 
into his wife’s room he broke open all the drawers, scattering the 
contents, in search, apparently, of compromising letters, as the floor was 
found strewn with fragments of paper. Then he opened the window, 
and leaning out, cut his throat. He fell back into the room, where he 
was found shortly after by the servant dead upon the floor. 

This account fitted so exactly with the sounds I had heard that 
I shuddered at the recollection, and declined to agree to Mrs. Benyon’s 
suggestion that we should visit the garden of the Schloss at ten o'clock, 
in order to see poor Trauensee appear at his window; which it was 
commonly reported he did every night at that hour. 

I took such a dislike to Badheim that I was rejoiced when the 
time came for me to leave it; but I often think of the lovely landlady 
and wonder if she still occupies that terrible south tower in the old 
Schloss. If so, I can only suppose she must be utterly unconscious of 
the gruesome tragedy enacted every night close to her. 
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“Lauriger Horatius, 


Quam dixisti verum.” 

— — SS LACCUS of the laurel wreath, 
et Well may you be sighing, 
es ag: “ Fleeter than the March-wind’s breath 
AN , Time, the thief, is ailyine *;: 
Gone the gay convivial cup, 

Gone as Cupid’s bliss is,— 
Falling-out and making up, 

Glowing cheeks and kisses! 


Ripe the berry on the vine, 
Ripe the dainty maiden ; 

Thirsty must the Poet pine, 
Gray and sorrow-laden. 

Vain to boast a deathless name, 
If for him the lasses 

Fan no more a sacred flame, 
Dusty if his glass is! 


Crewe Hall, eens 
Crewe. 
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“Rien de cette saison fragile 


Ne sera sauvé dans nos vers.” 


st 4 whe one more London season is over, 

s Y= With roses of June and July; 

LR The loved one must part from the lover, 
And greeting give place to good-bye ; 

Some are grudging the hours their fleetness— 
Some chafe at the slowness of Time; 

May he bring many springs of new sweetness, 
To you who are reading my rhyme! 


You are young, and these fair passing summers 
Scarce leave you one pang of regret ; 
You look forward to brighter new-comers, 
To hours more rapturous yet. 
All blue are your skies,—but remember 
Grey autumn must darken them soon,— 
And but one frosted rose in November 
Be left of the garlands of June! 


Ah! I think in some far-away season, 
When you've soared all these follies above, 
And you worship the goddess of Reason 
As erstwhile the goddess of Love; 
Lhen you'd give all your wisdom and power,— 
Your knowledge, begotten of pain,— 
For the visions and hopes of one hour 
In the summer that’s now on the wane! 
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=a Ga 4] EOPLE sometimes ask me what is the secret of 
% travel. I reply— 


Read about it before ; 
Think about it at the time; 


’ 


Write about it afterwards. 


Above all, travel alone! A companion is. 
destructive of independence at the moment, 
and of imagination afterwards. 
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Ou! blessed with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. 


Croome Court, Ui Vie — 
Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. f 
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EVEN so you were—how well I picture you!— 
That day at Brocket when I saw you first, 
Happy in your girl’s Eden, fresh and new, 
Eve of a Paradise no pains had cursed— 


Light laughter in your eyes, your fair lips pursed 
Perversely, with the thought what storms in brew 


God's providence might hold for best or worst. 
Rebel! You cared not, so the fate proved true. 
Enigma of a life, one moment guessed, 

N ow shut to me for ever! A Sphynx still, 
Frateful and fair, with eyes the loveliest, 
Earthly and womanly, for good and ill, 

Lady, I look at you, afar, unblest, 

Lost in the light of dreams unspeakable. 


Lochnaw Castle, 
Stranraer, N. B. 
August 22nd, 1895. 
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iN EATS ES Or NYS PERY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY NORAH, THIRD DAUGHTER OF SIR CHARLES AND 
Lapy Mary SHELLEY. 


BIEN Psyche, trembling with desire to 
behold the nature of the mysterious joy 
which had made beautiful the darkness 
of her night, held her fatal lamp over 
the sleeping Eros, swift as a dream the 
Love-god vanished; and the Soul, bereft 
of its other life, wandered for years 


disconsolate amongst the shades of 
Hades. 

Psyche-like the inquisitive spirit of modern days, in its insatiable 
eagerness to pierce through to the heart and mind of things occult, 
would fain lay bare, under the searching light of science, the mystery 
that underlies Beauty as it is made visible to us in the “ loveliness, 
magic, and grace”of Nature. 

Centuries ago man recognised that a Soul of the universe pervaded 
all things, whose essence was Mystery, and that it was unknown 
and unknowable. From the union of this Mystery in beauty with 
human speculation sprung Poetry; from the sun in its midday splendour, 
Phoebus Apollo, lord of the golden lightnings; from the abundance of 
fruits and the autumn vintage, Dionysos, the wine-god of revelry; from 
bleak winter months the long sorrowing of Demeter. The great god 
Pan lingered in sylvan ways and beside running streams, thrilling the 
air with his sweet pipings. In every growing thing lurked an unseen 
spirit, and the relationship between Man and Nature was something dear 
and intimate like a human tie,—strange, intangible, but closely interwoven 
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with the events of daily life, from birth to death, when the soul flitted 
from its corporeal prison on the gauzy wings of a butterfly. 

And so on from the poetic idea to the artistic creation—to the 
“Venus de Medici” and the Vatican “ Hermes,” and the “ Quoit- 
Thrower. Plato vdeseribes “two, types of “the lovers sof) Pirts; |) The 
one who ‘acknowledges an abstract beauty, and has the power to discern 
this essence and the objects into which it enters, and who never mistakes 
such objects for the essence, nor the essence for the oljects.’ And the 
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‘“¢ THE»GREAT GOD PAN LINGERED IN SYLVAN WAYS 
AND BESIDE RUNNING STREAMS.” 


other who ‘ vecognises the existence of beautiful things, but adisbelteves 
in abstract beauty, and has not the power to follow should another lead 
the way to the knowledge of tt.” 

It is easy to guess in which class Plato would have placed the 
“lovers of Arts of to-day. Between ‘the essence and the object” they 
flounder in confusion. All sensuous beauty is vitalised by an intangible 
spirit—something inscrutable, indissectable, at once enraging and tanta- 
lising to modern intellects. They would resolve all mystery into é 
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IN WPRAISE VOPANMYS TERY. III 


Jantastique fait par des procédés ad algéebre et entreméte de science; if it 
defies analysis they will seize it by brute force, even though in doing so 
the visible beauty be shattered. For now everything shall be made 
known. The bloodhound Realism is tracking Mystery to her most 
secret places, and, as she flies, from every haunt where of old she 
loved to linger, some grace has vanished, some delicate delusion dies. 
Our so-called jix-de-siécle poets, painters, novelists, care more for the 
interpretation than for the substance, and seek by weird combinations 


‘OUR SO-CALLED FIN-DE-SIECLE . . . PAINTERS. 


and unconventional treatment to express the inexpressible, their meaning 
being, so to speak, intentional, self-conscious mystery writ large in 
abnormal language. They have fastened like ghouls upon the sickly 
splendour of decay, and analysed mental and moral decomposition in the 
fevered and languid temperaments of effete generations; under the 
strange fascination of what is morbid and unnatural they have for the 
moment lost sight of what is real and true. Nature’s beauty is not 
self-conscious ; above all it is neither sad nor morbid, but a revelation 


of joy itself. Its melancholy, the sense of finality and futile longing 
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that mingles with our delight in all forms of beauty, come not from 
beauty but from ourselves, who for centuries have seen and wept the 
frailty and mutability of all lovely things, until the regret and pathos of 
it have become like an inherited taint in the blood. We are unable to 
pierce beyond decay to the finer mystery that springs from decay—the 
mystery of ever-renewed life. 

In this craze for vivisection one of the first fleeting charms to 
be impaled was the world-old spell cast by the enchantment of woman’s 


‘* UNDER THE STRANGE FASCINATION OF WHAT IS MORBID 
AND UNNATURAL THEY HAVE FOR THE MOMENT LOST 
SIGHT OF WHAT IS REAL AND TRUE.” 


beauty. This is indeed breaking a butterfly upon a wheel! From the 
days of the wisest of kings man has succumbed to the power shrined in 
these seemingly fragile beings and acknowledged it to be inscrutable. 
He has been held captive by its very unreason, by its bewildering 
contradictions, its bewitching follies, and its flashing gleams of what 
touches the divine. 

The demolition of this most potent of Nature’s mysteries was 
begun by the French analytical novelists, and the scribbling woman, as 
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if she revelled in the dissection of her puny soul, is herself completing 
the task. Character —individuality —with its caprices and its baffling 
alternations between good and evil, ceases to be interesting except to 
the student of pathology. The vagaries of “lovely Diaphenia” no longer 
mystify and delight a distracted lover; her facile tears and “ vapourings,’ 
her vanities, her melancholy, her cruel coldness and her passionate 
self-surrender, all her capricious humours, are merely physical, easily 
diagnosed by the village doctor. To reach her “soul” psychology will 


‘““ THE VAGARIES OF *‘ LOVELY DIAPHENIA’.” 


help you less than physiology: Love itself is neurotism, and faith 
hysteria. 

And what is found after this deflowering of her charm? Alas! a 
poor creature of weak nerves, weak ambitions, weak talents, inordinate 
vanity, and unstable will. W5uth mystery her charm has flown; for charm 
as mystery, something swift and evanescent, that vanishes under any 
attempt at definition, as the winged Eros faded under the lamp 
of Psyche. 

This is evident, not only in literature which concerns itself especially 
with character, but in art which owes its very existence to beauty 
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Here, too, the beauty visible is sacrificed to a vain endeavour to grasp 
what lurks behind the visible. Not such the mystery that thrills our 
very souls in the frank serenity of Greek art, in the fresh beauty of La 
Fornarina, and in the haunting grace of Lady Hamilton. 

In the new school of minor painters woman is no longer a thing 
of beauty, but a study of light and shade or of new harmonies; a 
streak of paint “impressions” her hands; behind a haze with violet 


**AS WINGED EROS FADED UNDER THE LAMP OF PSYCHE.” 


shadows one may guess at a presentment of her face, whilst through 
it pierces some salient feature— lips or eyes unnaturally vivid, as if 
struggling for utterance. The soul’s expression, in its effort to be made 
known, has played havoc with her flesh. There is, it is true, something 
weird and strange about her; meeting her at night in solitary places she 
would conjure up grim thoughts of vampires, of uncanny creations, half 
woman, half snake. She embodies the mystery of human sorrows, the 
vanity and insufficiency of life, but not the mystery of beauty. She is 
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a type, an idea; and attempt to make permanent in a fouy-de-force some 
vague and subtle impression snatched from mutability, and an admiring 
world exclaims, ‘“‘ How clever! How original! What surpassing skill!” 
When Leonardo da Vinci wandered through the streets of the city hour 


after hour in pursuit of the swift magic in a woman’s smile, or in the 


‘© HALF WOMAN, HALF SNAKE.” 


wave of her hair, it was for very different ends than these. Woman is 
made to image not oe abstract idea, but many; nor are they in her, but 
in her beauty; and to look for the meaning of that below the surface is 
like dusting the wings of a butterfly to learn the secret of their glow. 
And if Art abandons her, by whom shall the memory of the woman 
of to-day be saved? For though the charm of her capricious individuality 
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may be dispelled for ever by the pathological novel, one grace yet 
remains to her which it is Art’s special function to capture and immortalise 
—a grace she shares with flowers and butterflies, and purple seas and 
ever-changing skies— Beauty, the same now as it was in springtide of 
Greek art, and whose very essence is Mystery. It is for the artist of 
the present to make known to future generations that not yet has all 
loveliness vanished, and that woman yet remains a 


“Divine Idea in a shrine of crystal flesh.” 
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LINES WRITTEN ON THE PORTRAIT OF 
MASTER. ANTHONY ROTHSCHILD. 


THE blossoming spring is the youth of the year, 
And childhood is spring with a smile and a tear. 
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Alice Hughes, 


THE -PERPLBXING (OPW PARIS: 


To Miss MurigEL WILSON. 


impromptu, written upon the occasion of seeing three lovely sisters drinking tea together.) 


@y\T fell on a day once in Midsummer weather, 


As a shepherd thro’ Arcady happened to stroll, 
Three sisters he startled, enjoying together 


That nectar so dear to the feminine soul. 
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THE PERPLEXING VOR PARTS. 


Entranced by their charms, he exclaimed—‘ Can I single 
One nymph from the others to name the most fair? 
Where points of perfection so matchlessly mingle, 


Who dares to distinguish, who cares to compare ?” 


Then Celia, the whitest of arms as she raises, 
“Sir shepherd, methinks, your sagacity slight : 
No woman e’er brooks a communion of praises; 


Though perhaps diplomatic, ‘tis hardly polite.” 


Thus Delia, her challenge in raillery folding,— 
“Your judgment, forsooth, boy, for very shame’s sake! 
If the heart of a man you pretend to be holding, 


Your choice, as a man, you be bounden to make.” 


And Lelia!—ah, Lelia but lifted her lashes, 
Those veils of the temple where Love lies enshrined, 
She uttered no word—yet those eloquent flashes 


Decided the shepherd to make up his mind. 


Dear nymphs, be content: others vainly importune 
The homage that hies to your lightest of nods; 
Such beauty as yours neither fame, neither fortune, 


May coax or compel—'tis the gift of the gods. 
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AN IMPROMPTU. 


friend who has been associated with all that is 
clever and interesting in the literary world for 
many years :— 


“Some earnest Souls intent on Duty, 
Despise Love, Art, and even Beauty, 
Deeming all pleasure wrong and vain, 
As apt with sin our minds to stain. 


“But why decry what Powers above 
Bestow on Mortals—Joy and Love, 
With all that’s sweet in blessed Nature, 
And all that’s fair in form and feature ? 


“If Law and Conscience both unite 
To tell us truly what is right, 
Wedding safe Pleasure to stern Duty, 
We may enjoy Art, Love, and Beauty.” 


The lines were the outcome of a conversation on this subject ; 
and it gave me intense and special satisfaction to see what I had tried 
stumblingly and haltingly to explain, so neatly and instantaneously 
put into verse. Any one may have opinions: not every one can clothe 
them in well-fitting language, so that they are clearly defined and 
intelligible to oneself and to the world at large. 


30, Portman Square, W. 


a rae WOMAN, true and tender 
| In thought and mind, 
Living her life for others, 


Ever kind. 
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AFTER ALFRED pE Musser. 


RN H! si jetais femme, aimable et gaie 
.) Je voudrais, May, 
Faire comme vous : 
Je voudrais n’avoir de soucies au monde 
Que ma taille ronde, 
Mes chiffons chéris: 
Je voudrais garder pour toute science 
Cette insouciance 
Qui vous va si bien, 
Joindre comme vous a I’étourderie 
Cette reverie 
Qui ne pense a rien. 
ANON. 


“2\S\PPORTUNITIES are the golden gates, which 

| open with a click and shut with a bang. Beyond 
their portals lie the paths of attainment, leading 
to the summit of the Hill of Success. Decision 
is their Key, and the Watchword is Now! 
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Perey A nderson, pinx. 


Oulton Park, 
Tarporley, Cheshtre. 
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CHANCES 


%)T is strange how great events, affecting the weal or 


woe of millions, might have fallen out very 
differently but for trivial accidents. 

For example, a great Anglo-Saxon Republic 
has been called into existence on the other side 
of the Atlantic; while one of the Southern 
States of that Republic has given to an ancient 


poe 


historic house in Cheshire its present beautiful and accomplished 
chatelaine: yet this lady might have been born a subject of Her 
Majesty ; and the North American Colonies of England might still have 
extended from dudsons Bay to the Gulf “of Mexico, but” that an 
English gentleman, named Augustus Washington, driving through the 
Cheshire lanes, was overturned in his carriage, and through that accident 
made the acquaintance of the lady who afterwards, in Virginia, became 
the envied mother of Geerge Washington, first President of the United 
States. 


Clandon Park, 
Guildford, Surrey. 
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HAPPINESS, 


OME one asked me once what happiness was, 
and I thought it a very difficult question to 
answer ; for the same circumstances will not always 
make us happy: there are so many degrees of 
comparison; and the cup of happiness is seldom 
quite full, The keynote is sympathy, I think. 
To me people are the greatest happiness—I mean 

the few whom I love, and who love me. A kind word coming direct 


from the heart of the speaker can make the weariest heart full, for 
the moment almost happy; and those who cherish us, and care to 
understand our thoughts and our efforts, our joys and our sorrows, 
can give us the truest happiness of all. Some people never seem to 
know what happiness is. It is so easy to misinterpret it by excitement ; 
and while expecting something marvellous to occur, wishing, “If only 
I had that,” or sighing, “If only that would happen how happy I should 
be!” their eyes are blind to the beauty and blessings that are within 
their reach. 

It is a joy to me to wake up on a Spring morning, with the sun 
shining into my room; to open my window and see the beautiful way 
in which God has decked His world. The ground is sprinkled with the 
dear wild flowers, rising up to heaven with the dew. Such a wealth 
of yellow primroses and cowslips! and you know there are sweet wild 
violets hidden away over there under that pink may. So you dress 
quickly, and run out to pick the flowers you love so much, and in so 
doing startle all the little rabbits from underneath the big cedars. Oh! 
what a glorious day it is. The sun is shining on the lake, and a little 
farther on it seems to shine still brighter on the sea. You feel inclined 
to run and laugh and cry; and then perhaps you do run, and call to 
some one from the window to come—but she probably does not feel 
happy in the way you do. Hark! why you are quite surprised to hear 


that the birds are singing! It was only because your own heart was 
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singing so loudly that you could not hear them before. Then the 
tears come to your eyes, and you say, ‘“‘Oh God, let the sun go on 
shining, let me feel like this a little longer—so free, so happy—and 
make others as happy as I am.” You feel then that the greatest 
happiness is to be alive in this beautiful world. 

Happiness is a gift from heaven, which to enjoy truly one must 
share. The greatest happiness is to give happiness to others. 


Newlands Manor, 
Lymington. 


May, 1895. 


NOTES FROM A MS. 
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toe 


thermometer—of a woman’s success in life, is the 
measure of the happiness she gives to the lives 
around her. 


* 


When a man is born a man, don’t you know, he generally takes 


it for granted; but when a woman is born a woman there's always 


something she wants to explain. 


+ 


LTHOMME c'est le boulevard—on s’y proméne; et la Femme 


cest le cul-de-sac—on n’en sort pas! 


Urove Tecate 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GREEN CARNATION,” “AN IMAGINATIVE 
MAN,” ETC. 


= 4S in a dream he watched the world go by from 
| very far off, passing like a procession of soldiers 
through a mist, splashes of scarlet on the grey 
of his imaginings; the roll of drums, the scream 
of trumpets, rising like a droning music to 
his listless ears. With dull eyes he glanced 


sometimes furtively from his casement, where the 
wind sang to invite him forth, and a rose or two climbed as the lover 


climbs to his desire. But in haste he shut the window on the roses, 


and drew back from the voice of the wind. The wind sang sweetly. The 
135 
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amber of the roses was exquisite. He feared all sweetness. He feared 
all beauty. A voice within his soul narrated, always delicately, the 
gospel of starvation. And he had learned to listen to the voice with 
reverence, as the good Catholic listens to the faint murmur of the priest, 
while the light filters through dyed glass, and the beads shift by on 
the breviary, as the lives on the thin gold cord of time. Closely he 
immured himself and reared a prison in which his soul might dwell, 
till it grew thin and clear, as a flame that leaps before an altar. There 
were days when the soul fought with him and wept, shrinking from 
the grey of the dense walls, from the iron bands upon the tall doors, 
from the iron gratings that divided the blue of the sky into tiny sections, 
like the turquoises a woman wears at a ball. For the soul had many 
leaping desires, many furtive impulses towards strange and weary things. 
Sometimes, listening among the stones he set around it, with drooping 
head like a prisoner, it heard high-pitched voices telling lies the one 
to the other. That was scandal. Sometimes it heard an old voice 
speaking to a young voice of money, and the young voice whispering of 
love, and protesting uselessly. That was a mother telling a daughter the 
social law. Sometimes it heard a cry of fear, a sigh of peace. That was 
birth and death. And then it was filled with a longing unutterable to 
know all things for itself, to see great pageants, to feel passion and pain, 
to live in a smile or to die in a tear. But always its master built up 
the prison walls, and strengthened the iron bands upon the tall doors. 

‘Clee wall “We wan eascetic | ene isald, splessinc lis thin lips. tosether, 
folding his thin hands, on which there was never a ring. “ Music is of 
hell. Beauty is the great serpent that has delivered the world into the 
hands of enemies. I will neither listen nor look.” 

And so the soul was immured. 

Especially he shrank from Beauty. 

But Beauty knew of him, and of his soul in prison, and was sad. 

Sometimes she came by the street in which he dwelt, by night 
when the nightingale spoke softly to the moon. She paused by the 
fountain, and looked up at the closed casement, on which now the dust 
began to crowd. In the darkness she stood there, filled her pitcher at 
the fountain and watered the roses that climbed towards the sky. And 
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as she watered them she whispered to them the story of life, and bade 
them repeat it to the Apostle of starvation. 

“Tell him, roses,” she said, “for only you can come near to him, 
that I am not from hell, but from heaven. It was God who invented 
me when he meant that all men should be happy. That was very long 
ago, a time that is nearly forgotten. Only I remember it. God was 
alone, creating means of happiness for all men. And as He fashioned the 


means they fell from His hands, far down the misty spaces, through 
stars and spheres, into the world. Thus He fashioned Beauty, and the 
stars sang together as she went by to her mission. And, following her, 
were music and all the golden fancies that now are so tarnished by time. 
Tell him, roses, that Beauty can make the men who look on her rightly 
noble, and strong, and purer than the winds of the great sea, and sweeter 
than your breath in the night. Oh, tell him that, though all worship me, 
I am unhappy because of his fear, because of his neglect!” 
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And, standing there in the night, she let the pitcher fall and break, 
and her tears dropped upon her white breast and upon the ground. 
From each tear was born a rose, that climbed upward to the dusty 
casement, and whispered there her message by night and day. 

Within his gloomy chamber the ascetic heard them murmuring and 
tapping with soft, coloured fingers upon the glass. His soul trembled 
and was moved, and beat wildly against its prison walls. Then he grew 
angry and wove black curtains with which he veiled the window so that 
he might not hear the voices of the roses. 

Still, each night, Beauty came, and leaned by the fountain. The 
watchman, hooded and holding a lantern, saw her, as he went by 
calling the hour, and blessed her as the saint blesses the crucifix. The 
nightingale sang its sweetest note to please her. All the stars were there 
for her sake. But, in the moonlight, she saw the dust crowding ever 
upon the casement of the ascetic, and she wept once more. And, 
ever from her tears fresh roses were born, and climbed upward to bear 
her message. 

Their importunate voices were borne in upon the lonely man. No 
woven curtains of black could keep them out. No anger, no fear, could 
hush them. And all the night through he sat trembling and listening, 
until, beyond their murmur, he seemed to hear another voice, full of 
the strangest magic, the voice of Beauty. Then his pulses were 
quickened. Fire seemed to leap up along his veins, and light to move 
dancing in his eyes. He looked at the veil of the sombre curtains 
and it was scarlet. The glass of the shut casement was surely breaking 
with the pressure of the unnumbered roses. For Beauty had wept 
many tears, and so had given birth to very many flowers. Yet he was 
strong, and still he built up the prison walls, and banded the tall 
doors with iron, and said to his soul, “Lie still, and be at peace.” 

And so the years passed on. 

Each night Beauty came and wept. All the face of the grey weary 
house was a flood of roses. 


* * * * 


At last the ascetic died. They came to bear him to his burial and 


H. S. Mendelssohn. 


Apethorpe Hall, 
Winsford, : 
Northamptonshire. 
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when they came, lo! the casement glass was shattered and the chamber 
was lit with the light of flowers. Upon his bed the ascetic lay silently. 


Alice Hughes. 
a) 


His thin lips smiled, for the roses were close upon his heart. Their 
red lips kissed his white ones. Their petals wrapped him in a shroud 
of scented colour and of scented flame. 


And in each rose dwelt a tear. 
Think not to deny Beauty, for even in her tears her triumph lives. 


And when she weeps by the fountain, in the night, roses are born 


si 


to do her bidding. 
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NEVER could write anything 

worth reading, and even now 
nothing will come into my _ head 
except the pride and pleasure I feel 
in being related to the lovely twins, 
Rose and Violet; and although 
they have changed their name of 


Nevill now, they are always sweet 


and beautiful to their friends and 


‘ relations. 


. Alice Hughes. 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. 


FF om . T seven years old a baby bright and fair, 
| Short petticoats, long legs, and waving hair. 


At seventeen, with eager girlish eyes, 
A prize herself, she means to land a prize. 


At twenty-seven, matured in form and grace, 
She knows her value and her social place. 


At thirty-seven she thinks she’s growing old, 
Though “ Femme west femme qui trente ans,’ she’s told. 


At forty-seven she proves the saying true, 
‘Tis but in age we know what youth can do.” 


At fifty-seven the autumn shades are chill, 
Yet dinners, dress, and diamonds charm her still. 


At sixty-seven.—Ah! lay the sceptre down, 
The world-smirched ermine and the tinsel crown! 


Henceforth retiring from the social strife, 
And waiting for the final scene of life; 


For earthly toys and trifles suit no more 
The traveller hastening to the distant shore. 
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HOW. THROSTEE GWON, “BEE Si. LEGER 


r aque history of Throstle is wonderful from the 
Fee) beginning to the end. First of all, she ought 
never to have been born; and when she was 
born blind I ordered her to be shot. Somehow, 
however, the order was ignored; and she was 
brought to Crichel 1 “then “offered “her 16072 
neighbour, Mr. Martin, who accepted the offer but | 


never sent to take her away. So at Crichel she remained, and, as she 
grew, by degrees she got better in her eyesight until at last she saw 
quite plainly. As a two-year-old she won nothing; but she had won 
two good races as a three-year-old before she started for the St. Leger. 
On that eventful day her trainer considered her two stone worse than 
Matchbox; therefore Matchbox carried my money and the money of 
many friends—amongst them sixteen ladies! | 


Crichel, 4 Z Z er : Z, z 
Wimborne, EE 


Dorsetshire. 
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4| BUNCH of withered violets, 
They once bloomed fresh and fair, 
And how sweet and soft they nestled 
In a maiden’s golden hair! 
For one was there beside her, 
Who soitly said, “° Be true’ — 
The world was young and fair then, 
And the violets sweet and blue. 


But the years rolled on between them, 
And he returned no more; 

Her eyes with tears grew faint and dim, 
And her heart grew sad and sore. 

Then the angels came and took her 
Up to their home above; 

And the last word that she uttered 
Was the name of hem true love: 


He had been killed in battle 
Whilst fighting for the right; 
But he had ne’er forgotten 
A maiden pure and bright, 
With golden hair and eyes of blue, 
To whom he gave his heart. 
And once again, above the clouds, 
They met no more to part. 


SUSSEX: 
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THE LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
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Tie polOles SONS Or SOCIETY. 


“@¥\T is pleasant to know, on reliable authority, that 
men are only a little lower than the angels; 
though this impressive assertion doubtless applied 
to some peculiarly favoured class or tribe. To 
insular prejudice, none seem to approach so near 
the heavenly standard as a clean-shaven English 
gentleman, well born, well bred, with strenuous 
good looks, unimpeachable integrity, and active intelligence. Neverthe- 
less, the most supreme excellence runs a risk of being crowded out in 
the forcing-house of worldly prosperity. Primogeniture has much to 
answer for, and if there is one individual less sympathetic than another 
it is the full-fledged eldest son. From his earliest cradle he is the focus 
of a thousand adoring hearts, and the heavy trail of egotism stunts 
ethical growth, and retards human development. 

I have always felt for the old dame, who, mourning the loss of a 
beloved pussy, said, ‘“‘the Almighty, in His wisdom, hadn’t made men 
enough to go round, but she ad think He might have left enough tom- 
cats.” Unfortunately, in every grade of English society, from royalty 
to roughs, the men rarely “go round,” and women of all conditions 
suffer in consequence. Matrons, maidens, hostesses, each in their degree, 
groan under the spur of hateful competition and rivalry. Like the 
barley loaves and fishes of Scripture, the turgid eligible is greedily 
absorbed. But what are they among so many? After all, the real 
victims, the chief losers, are the satiated, d/asé young men, from whom 
every spark of chivalry, every spare ounce of romanticism is squeezed, 
in this pressure of vulgar and sordid clamour. Few dispositions can 
stand eternal toadying, without becoming greedy and grasping, overbearing 
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and insolent. Who is to blame? From childhood’s hour the invaluable 
wretches are hunted, and not unnaturally learn to place an exaggerated 
estimate on smiles and society. An unspoilt Jarvtz is about as common 
as a blackbird with a white wing. Their lives are passed in an attitude 
of self-defence, and every other woman burns a whiff of incense on the 
altar of transcendent prospects. 

To be successful even as an entertainer, it is necessary to lure adult 
males of the human species, and while the lordly animals are indispensable 
in gangs, special snares must be laid for the three-tailed bashaw. In 
days of commercial depression the haystack running after the cow is 
constantly visible to the naked eye. Eldest sons go where they are 
amused or least bored, while weaker vessels hover in their wake like 
vultures round a field of battle. A hostess feels incapable of puffing 
the enormous self-importance, or contributing to their amusement by a 
single grain, and providing the favourite pasturage, leaves them to graze 
at their own sweet will. This arrangement is not conducive to high 
morality, and the cult of the golden calf leads to a deplorably elastic 
code. A man who is his own father is too tremendous a being to be 
titillated into charmingness by anything less highly spiced than a beauti- 
ful, unscrupulous, frisky matron. Girls of all shapes and sizes have 
been flung at his head since that little downy moustache first blossomed 
into unsophisticated fairness, and, melancholy to relate, he regards the 
“blessed damosel” as an inevitable bane. The easy-going husband is 
his Eldorado, and the most innocent maiden a natural foe. In the 
pocket .of the cigarette-smoking, /vou-frou loving, sachet-scented young 
married woman, he feels comparatively safe, and expands in a hot-house 
atmosphere of vesgué jokes and current chaff. That too many girls 
spoil the social broth is an unwritten rule, and his deau-zdeal of society 
is a circle where all the women are married, and all the men single. 

Most of us blindly envy the individuals born with a silver spoon, 
but finer knowledge teaches us that the fairy godmother distributes the 
good gifts pretty evenly. The spoilt son of society rarely catches a 
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glimpse of that exquisite flower of womanhood extolled by poets and 
novelists. The foundations of his faith are shattered, and he would 
laugh to scorn the idea that on account of his possessions the sweetest 
and most desirable shrink at his approach, and refuse to be false to an 
inheritance of modest freedom. Mercifully, immutable laws are unaffected 
by the swaying tides of fashion, and that the best and truest women 
must be sought, and not seek, is the eternal keystone of the arch. Our 
Grand Panjandrums may not believe Moses or the prophets; but on 
this dusty earth, there are still feminine beings, on whom the flesh-pots 
act as a positive check and deterrent. 

Poor Parti! Like a man reared in some “ City of Dreadful Night,” 
his weary eyes have too long dwelt on the monotonous gloom of bricks 
and mortar. In a desert of moral squalor his imagination fails. The 
lonely grandeur of the mountain top, the freshness of the rushing stream, 
the fair pastures of the green hillside, are closed volumes. He knows 


not that it is more blessed to give than to receive, to adore than to 
be adored. 


Castlemead, 
Windsor. 


TO THE REPRESENTATIVE OF ERIN. 


Verses written by the late Mr. ABRAHAM Haywarp, and given by 
dim to Mrs. Cornwaiis West, with a bouquet, at one of 
Lavy WaALDEGRAVE’s éalls. 


With a frown, or a pout, at the sight. 
Let me humbly contribute my part, 
And aid in thy triumph to-night. 


For, though envy itself should disarm, 
And in praise of thy beauty agree, 
On none will thy fulness of charm 


Ever flash as it flashed upon me. 
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Ellis Roberts, pins 


ON THE: SIALIGNANT OBSTINACY (Om Tis Biever: 


QE NCE upon a time there was a certain Bengalee 
| student who desired to write an English essay 
on the horse. Now, this talented Asiatic’s know- 
ledge of the language was limited, and his 
orthography weak; but he thoroughly knew his 
subject, and his style was terse and concise. Into 


one short epigrammatic sentence he compressed 
a whole Badminton Library of information. ‘The horse,” said this 
acute natural historian, ‘‘is a very noble animal, but when _ irritated, 
he will not do so.” What the Bengalee said of the horse could be said 
with equal truth of the bicycle, with this reservation—that the bicycle, 
though a very noble contrivance, does not need to be irritated before 
it absolutely and uncompromisingly refuses “to do so.” It is perfectly 
possible that this innate obstinacy in both the animal and the machine 
is only exhibited to mediocre riders; but mediocracy and the fact that 
the pampered quadruped and the (literally) much-run-after machine will 
grudgingly consent “to do so” when properly handled, can only bring 
happiness to a very small portion of the community. Of the contrariness 
of the horse I will say no more—even the Bengalee admitted that he 
must be irritated before he became untractable; but of the deep, watchful, 
unforgiving malignancy of the bicycle I feel it my duty to speak in no 
measured terms. It is lost to every better feeling. It is capable of the 
very lowest crimes. Observe: a man buys a machine at great expense ; 
he takes every possible care of it, bringing it home himself, and possibly 
travelling with it in the luggage-van, holding one of its handles! It 
trembles like an aspen during the journey; for the bike, like all cruel 
tyrants, is a coward—a coward to the very tips of its spokes. He hands 
it gallantly from the train: no ribald porter is allowed to lay a finger 
on it. Perhaps there are steps from the platform to the roadway. He 
takes it tenderly in his arms and prepares to mount them. Then comes 
the opportunity the brute has been waiting for, and with its pedals it 
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ON THE WVALIGNANT VOBSTINACY “OF THE BICYCLE: yor 


kicks him viciously on the shins all the way to the top. Shame!—the 
dog may bite the hand that feeds him; but the bike sinks lower yet, 
and kicks the legs that carries him. 

Nothing will ever domesticate or humanise the bicycle. Outwardly 
the race has much improved. It has recently risen in the social scale: 
it has become fashionable: it has advanced from the stables and the 
outhouse as far as the front hall: its comfort and welfare are a daily 
consideration. In repose it is apparently tame and docile; but in 
motion it is a raging fiend. Not until the injuries and murders 
committed by this scourge come to be recorded in modern history 
under the head of cyvtmes and not of accidents, will society wake up 
to the hideous fact that for years it has resigned itself to play the 
part of St. Catherine, who was cruelly and grievously broken on 
the wheel. 


West Dean Park 
Chichester. 


HIGHCLIFRE RISE. 
A Lay or WarRTER PRIORY. 


I. 


| Pwe ocr ISTEN! in quick succession, 


The shots ring loud and fast, 

As “ Highcliffe’s highest rocksters 
Are swiftly sweeping past. 

See, how in puffs of feathers, 
The tallest of the tall 

Come crashing through the tree tops, 
As right and left they fall. 


IT. 


Higher, and ever higher, 
And faster still they fly, 
Yet thick and fast they're falling, 
Collapsing in the sky; 
For brilliant is the shooting 
At Highcliffe’s famous “ Rise,” 
When Warter’s fairest maidens 
Stand there to criticise. 


lesmemal 


COW ES REGATTA os. 


GHE features: sot “the mectine seemed to be an 
| increase in the number of steam-yachts of large 
tonnage, and the gradual disappearance of cruising 
schooners. Not a vessel of that rig has been built 
since 1887. 

The space in the Roads being limited, and 
room having to be found for the Hohkenzollern in 


addition to the Royal Yacht, every year adds to the difficulty of 
providing space for such a fleet. The great length of hull of some of 
the new steamers adds greatly to the danger, especially as in late years 
a fairway has been buoyed out for access to the river and pier. Every 
year a larger crowd of people is poured into the little town, and even 
the approaches. to the KY 5 Gastle are mbleckead “on the: days of thie 
Regatta. 

Lastly, this year has seen the almost total extinction of yacht gigs 
in favour of the useful, if prosaic, steam-launch. In the immediate future 
these will give way to electricity; which latter motive power will probably 
be much in vogue when charging stations along the coast are more 


numerous. 


SHiwr, G AUN Son 
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Laura Hope, pin* 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS. 


“fC IDNIGHT had come and gone, but the Palace was 
blazing with lights. In every chamber and 
gallery ladies were moving with mysterious steps, 


and in one chamber sounds, noisy but not 


at ) 
fe 
of 
1 | 
(© 
SAVES 
RS 


mysterious, were issuing from the lips of the well- 


a 
AS 


mouthed Royal babe, who had for some two hours 
been contemplating this new world of dazzling lustre. 

Within the old oak gallery, embarrassed with many folios of ancient 
dress, some five or six of the most charming persons conceivable were 
assembled; their robes were of a cut unknown to modern milliners, and 
perhaps, if spirits may criticise, a little lacking in freshness, but they 
were of rare silk and costly velvet, seeming to suggest that the wearers 
had always been of graceful figure, of calm and courtly manner, and 
impervious to emotion; but they belied the truth, for amongst their 
wearers there was such a rustling of Watteau fans and fluttering of 
stately feathers, as:can hardly be imagined. 

“Denied admittance?” “Intolerable!” ‘Atrocious!” “A parvenu 
more presumptuous than the fabulists of Folk Lore; of worse breeding 
than the prying inquisitors of psychical societies!” “She within, and 
we without? Incredible!” 

These were the air bubbles of words which floated from the lips of 


all, and all at the same moment. 
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“T offered eternal beauty.” 

“And I immeasurable wealth.” 

“And I the Queen of Sheba’s wisdom.” 

“And I,” said one, who hesitated as if she were mixing in company 


rather above her state, ‘and I, the faculty of winning every game, be it 


(From a Photograph, by ALICE HUGHES, of EARL AND COUNTESS BATHURST’S zxzfant 
daughter, with thetr niece, MiSs BUCHANAN.) 


golf, tennis, or go-bang.” The untrained voice of the last speaker 
seemed to recall the great ladies to a sense of their more royal dignity. 
She who had proffered beauty, and to whom all the others 
appeared to pay instinctive reverence, enquired, but with greater languor, 
“Does no one know the woman’s name? Can no one recognise her?” 
but no one could reply in the affirmative; strangely enough they all 


agreed in thinking that the lady who had caused such disturbance, 


170 LITE, FAIRY  (GODMOTHERS. 


reminded them of some one or other who was in the company, only 
they said— oh 

“Even as we looked upon her, she seemed to change.” 

‘“A chameleon,” suggested one; but that was frivolous. 

“Did no one hear her name and dignity declared ?” 

“No, said another; “she Scratched the door, the Kine opened it, 
his face was what the St. Andrews folk call dour; something she spoke 
in undertone, and in a moment his face became one joyous smile, 
and she still remains with the child; but hark !—— 

Hardly had she spoken when the great doors were flung apart, and 
the King, and the doctors, and the maids of honour in waiting, and the 
pages in waiting, nay! even the six finely combed Blenheim spaniels, 
which were the pride of the palace, and the Queen’s own peculiar pets, 
all came out backwards, bowing and bowing, as low as bows can be, 
while the little dogs really swept the floor with their tails; then with 
haughty steps came the lady. 

“She is not very beautiful,’ said the Queen of Beauty. 

“She is not very graceful,’ sneered that fairy, who is the acknow- 
ledged arbitress of ball rooms. 

“With such lack-lustre eyes she cannot be witty,” remarked the 
fairy who affected the style of Minerva. 

“T am sure such a thread-paper wrist could never volley from the 
base line,’ murmured the somewhat subdued patroness of tennis. 
| “Who can she be, and what caz she have given the baby, that 
the King and all the court are so pleased and so deferential 2” 

Wonder increased, for though the mysterious stranger displayed 
no special charm, yet her attitude and her voice as she addressed the 
King, were just what every particular lady thought at that particular 
moment were particularly correct. 


“Yes, Your Majesty,” she said, “J have given the Princess my 
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blessing; I cannot give wealth, or wisdom, or God-like appearance, as 
these most noble ladies can and doubtless will; but I give her my gift, 
my one and only possession: whatever the world at the moment thinks 
the best worth being, seeming, or doing, that your daughter shall be, 
or seém, or do the best of all.’ 


‘Who,’ -exclaimediithe imdionant Yairies at oneicand the} same 


(from a Photograph, by ALICE HUGHES, of VICTORIA ALICE LOUISE, daughter of 
LORD STANLEY aud LADY ALICE STANLEY.) 


moment, as if by word of command, “Who are you that offer all our 
gifts, without our consent?” 

“I do not offer your gifts, merely the appearance of them,” said 
the lady with quiet indifference, and with one slight imperial curtsey 
embracing all. “I am Dame Fashion.” 


Something the sprite who told me this tale would like to have 
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added, of how these words were received ; but, he said, there was such 
a confusion in the chamber, such a dust raised by the shaking gowns of 
agitated wearers, such a pressing round and about the lady, such entreaty 
from every one, such universal adoration, that he saw no part or lot for 
him, and fled. Then my little friend, shaking his silvery wings, took 
leave of me, smiling shyly, and blushing faintly, as he murmured, 
“Pardon my haste, but long visits, you know, are not altogether pleasing 


to my Lady Fashion.” 


The Hyde, Ab. bekhiokk. 


Luton, Beds. Cape cera 


(From a Photograph, by ALICE HUGHES, of VICTOR ALEXANDER, 7nfant son of 
LORD and LADY CHURCHILL.) 
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Alice Hughes. 


OME folk’s tongues are like the clocks as run 
Om striking not tomtell you the: time 70 ~the 
day, but because there’s summat wrong i’ their 
own inside.” 

The above quotation from George Eliot is 
a warning which would be so applicable to 
myself were I to try to write anything original, 
that I prudently refrain from the attempt! 


Woburn Abbey, 
Bedford. 
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A SURANG Bek Sep RLENCE. 


! AM not a believer in ghosts; but I can tell you 
| of a strange thing that happened at Nantclwyd, 
the home of my girlhood in Wales. It is an old 
house of the Queen Anne period, and some of 


the rooms are panelled from floor to ceiling with 


oak, black with the hue of ages, which would, 
no doubt, to believers in such things, lend them 
a ghostly aspect. One Christmas Eve a large party assembled at the 
Hall. They had all arrived that day with the exception of one guest, a 
Colonel Butler, who was expected by the last train from London at eight 
o'clock that evening. My mother went up to dress for dinner, as usual, 
at seven o'clock. Her room was a large one, with two doors quite near 
together at one end; and suddenly she was startled by hearing one door 
opened. Colonel Butler passed through the room so rapidly that my 
mother had no time to speak to him; but as he disappeared through 
the second door leading to my father’s dressing-room she turned to her 
maid, who saw the same thing, and said, ‘Colonel Butler must have 
changed his mind and come by an earlier train, and has evidently mis- 
taken his room.” When my father came up to dress she made the same 
observation to him. He looked surprised, and said, ‘“‘ You are mistaken ; 
Colonel Butler has not arrived.” My mother was, however, so convinced 
by the evidence of her own eyes, that the bell was rung and enquiries 
made as to whether he had come: which enquiries were answered by 
the servant in the negative. 


The eight o’clock train came in; but, strange to say, Colonel Butler 
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did not arrive by it. His place was laid at dinner: but he did not turn 
up that evening, nor next day, nor at all; for two days later my mother, 
when reading the newspaper, saw the announcement of his death, which 
had taken place on Christmas Eve. On making enquiries, she found 
that he died at the very hour she saw him pass through her room; 
and the nurses who were leaning over him when he was dying were 
certain that something was preying on his mind, as he kept repeating the 
words, “party,” ‘‘ Nantclwyd,” “party,” ‘‘ Nantclwyd,” evidently trying to 
tell therh that he was due there on Christmas Eve, wishing to let us know 
that he was prevented from coming by the touch of fast-approaching 
death. His thoughts were so entirely with us, that his spirit travelled 
to us, and assumed the form in which we should have seen him had 


he been in life. 
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41, Walton Crescent, S.W. 
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Grey Lyes. 


Words by Di WESTHEAD. Music by MINNIE COCHRANE. 
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JASMINE. 


2» @N\S she sadly and thoughtfully musing 
On the weight of coming years? 

No! Those eyes, though pensive and dreamy, 
Are as yet undimmed by tears. 


Have not been called on to bear; 
The heaviest burden laid on them, 
The weight of that floating hair. 


No! All is to come and is coming, 
Like the early days of Spring, 
Infinite Life’s possibilities ! 
The Future may all gifts bring. 


But she dreams not of Life’s near future, 
Child-life as yet does not pall; 

And parents, and brothers, and sisters 
Mo hervare still all in all. 


There’s a time when childhood is over, 
Though girlhood has hardly come, 

When the heart and hopes are still centred 
Within the walls of the home. 


For still a long way in the distance 
Is the day, when school-life o'er, 

The books will be laid on the bookshelf 
To be taken down no more; 


And still she is asking for nothing 
But the joys of every day; 

And still she is looking for nothing 
But to roam in the fields and play. 


But we, further on in life’s journey, 

Knowing well that this phase cannot last, 
May breathe a fond wish for her future, 
When her girlhood’s a thing of the past, 
That whatever of joys, fuller, deeper, 

All the days that are coming may bring, 
Her heart may keep young, fresh and simple, 
As in days of her life's early spring. 


ZL lorena Prefer, 


Laura Hope, pm 


tHe NEW EXCELSIOR. 


Torn : YE, push and strive and struggle to be known. 

*}/ The blazing torch of notoriety, 

With evil-smelling reek that trails behind, 

Its smoke and blackness borne upon the wind, 
Flares out in hues of all variety, 

And crowds press on to seize it for their own. 


No matter, if ofttimes by crooked ways 

And noisome secret paths, where murder’d lie 
Nobler ambitions, or through mud and mire, 
Must pass the soul to gain its one desire. 
Not much it cares for aught beneath the sky 
But shining, that the world may envious gaze. 


Hail, notoriety! but change its name. 

‘Tis worthy baptism of spurious thing 

To honoured title, which feeds human pride 
And vanity, and sets all else aside. 

So, when the brilliant torch its light doth fling 
O’er those who grasp it, they may call it fame. 


40, Elizabeth Street, Deen WR \ a ae 
Eaton Square, S.W. | 
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List OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
BDITION. DE TUE. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, For THE RovAL LIBRARY AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


H.R.H. THe DucHESS OF YORK. 


H.R.H. THe DucHess oF FIFE. 


H.E. THe DANISH MINISTER. 


EN. ADLERS ESO: ©. 

SIR ANDREW N. AGNEW . 
THos. W. ALDWINCKLE 

THE Lorp ALINGTON 

THE Lapy ANNALY . 

Mrs, ASHTON 

THE EARL OF AVA . 

WILLIAM YEATS BAKER, Eso. 
Mrs. LEES BAKER 

Mrs. CHAS. BARING. 

THE LADY BARNARD 

THE DUKE OF BEDFORD 

Miss E. M. E. BELLEVILLE 
ALEXANDER A. BERENS, ESO. . 
W. BETHELL, ESO. . j : 
THE Lapy TERENCE BLACKWOOD 
WILFRID SCARWEN BLUNT, ESO. 
JoHN BoLTon, Eso. . 

Mrs. BONYNGE. 

F. S: Boum.y, Eso. : 

VICTOR BOwRING, Eso. 

Mrs. FRANK BRENTON 

J. BRoapwoop, Esq. . 

James Brown, Eso. . 

THE COUNTESS CAIRNS 

THE LADY ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
Wm. CAZALET, Esa. 
THE COUNTESS OF CHESTERFIELD 


9, Angel Court, E.C. 

16, Eaton Sguare, S.W. 

1, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Crichel, Wimborne. 

43, Berkeley Square, W. 

Park Lane, W. 

46, Cadogan Square, S.W. 

Aspen Flouse, Streatham Fill, S.W. 
Idridgehay, near Derby. 

36, Wilton Place, S.W. 

Raby Caséle, Darlington. 

Woburn Abbey, Woburn. 

Gumley Hall, Market Harborough. 
Castlemead, Windsor. 

Derwent Bank, Malton. 

Brickendon Grange, Hertford. 

104¥, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Southfield, Blackburn. 

42, Princes Gate, S.W. 

2, St. Aubyn’s Gardens, Hove, Brighton, 
30, Eaton Place, S.W, 

54, Eaton Sguare, S.W. 

Grenadier Guards, Windsor. 

Park Lodge, Rawal Pindee, Punjaub, India. 
18, Queen Street, W. 

Coombe Full Farm, Kingston. 
Fawlawn, Tonbridge. 

flolme Lacy, Flereford. 
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_ THe Hon. Mrs. CHETWYND 
THE LORD CHURCHILL 
LADY CORBET 

‘THE EARL OF CREWE 

T. M. Crook, Eso. : 

Mrs. LAWRENCE CURRIE . 


THe Hon. Mrs. GEORGE CURZON 


THE VISCOUNT CURZON 

H. SPENCER DANIEL, ESO. 
THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH 
Mrs. F. DAVIDSON 

THE VISCOUNT DEERHURST 
F, DRUMMOND, EsQ. _ 
JOSEPH DUGDALE, Eso. 


THE COUNTESS OF DUNDONALD. 


LADY EDEN ; 
LADY GREY EGERTON 
LADY FAIRBAIRN 
Mrs. FINCH 

Mrs, FINLAY 


THE LORD HENRY FITZGERALD 


J. H. FitzHenry, Eso. 

Hav RAN KLIN Su 

Wm. GILLETT, Esa. . 

Mrs. GOELET 

Lapy Goocu 

THE LADY HERMIONE GRAHAM 
HvuBERT J. GREENWOOD, ESQ. 
Mrs. W. H. GRENFELL 
Mrs. JOHN GRICE 

MADAME GUELFUCCI . 

Mrs. ALFRED HARMSWORTH 
Mrs. HENDERSON 

Mrs. GEorRcE HERRING 
ROBERT HiIcHENS, ESQ. 
THE Lapy HINDLIP . 

Mrs. ADRIAN HOPE . 

Miss ALICE HUGHES 
EDWARD HUMPHREYS, ESQ. 
THE EARL OF HUNTINGDON 
Mrs. EVERARD HvuTTron 
WILLIAM JAMES, Eso. 

THE HON. MRS. JOLIFFE . 
Mrs. EDWIN JONES 

Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD . 
MDLLE. KocH 


41, Wilton Crescent, S.W. 
6, Herbert Crescent, S.W. 
Acton Reynald, Shrewsbury. 
Crewe Hall, Cheshtre. 
Stanley Grange, Hoghton, near Preston. 
Pei, Sunn Laie, WY. 

A, Carlton Gardens, S.W. 
20, Curzon Street, W. 
Weymouth Street, W. 
Patshull, Wolverhampton. 
Brockham Court, Betchworth. 
Woolstone, Cheltenham. 

20, Marine Square, Brighton. 


. Claremont, Blackburn. 


34, Portman Square, W. 

Windlestone, Ferry Fiill. 

Oulton Park, Tarporley. 

Brook Street, W. 

21 LOVE LAN T-, 

Liste Flouse, Bournemouth. 

36, Ashley Gardens, S.W. 

25, Queen Annes Gate, S.W. 

27.) EMPCTOr Ss (GAC S14 

Bachelors Cluo, 

flotel Bristol. 

Clewer Park, Windsor. 

Bn IAB SUED, SIGE 

28, Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 
Taplow Court, Taplow, Bucks. 
Miltholme, Bootle, Cumberland. 
Versailles, France. 

ELimwood, St. Peter's, Kent. 

Al, Clarges Street, Piccadilly. 
Hlamilton Flace, Piccadilly. 

111, Buckingham Palace Road, W. 
33, fill Street, Mayfazr. 

More Ffouse, 34, Tite Street, Chelsea. 
52, Gower Street, W.C.. 

8, fyde Park Gate, W. 

Sharavogue, Roscrea, King’s Co., lreland. 
The Circus, Bath. 

West Dean Park, Chichester. 

43, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. 
Flarefield, Bitterne. | 

17, Eaton Place, W. 

Lennox Gardens, S.W. 
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THE DUKE OF LEINSTER . 

Mrs. H. LINDSAY ; : 
THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY 
WJ. VE McCaw, -Eso: 

~ Mrs. J. W. MAcKAY 

Str EpwAarD MALET, G.C.B. 

THE EARL OF MAR AND KELLIE ~ 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
Mrs. MASON ; 

THE Hon. Lapy MILLER . 

THE COUNTESS OF MINTO. 

LADY MOoRSHEAD 

ARTHUR MynoTt, Esq. 

Lapy NAYLOR-LEYLAND 

Mrs. NAYLOR-LEYLAND 

LorRD WILLIAM NEVILL 

THE Hon. H. O. NORTHCOTE . 
Mrs. HENRY NOURSE : 
THE MARCHIONESS OF ORMONDE 
MADAME ORTELLI 

Mrs. ARTHUR PAGET 
WILLOUGHBY A. PEMBERTON, ESQ. 
L. FAUDEL PHILLIPS, ESQ. 

H.H. Princess HANS HENRY OF PLESS 
THE COUNTESS OF PowIS . 

LADY RAMSAY . : 
WINIFRED, LADY ROBINSON 

ELLIS ROBERTS, Esa. 

Mrs. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD. 
LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD, ESQ. 
Mrs. MAHLON SANDS 

Mrs. CHARLES SCARISBRICK 

Miss SOPHIE SHERIDAN 

EDGAR SPEYER, Esq. 

THE LORD STANLEY 

Major J. B. STRACEY 

WILLIAM TATTERSALL, Esq. 

LADY DE TRAFFORD . 

Mrs. UZIELLI 

MDE. VAGLIANO 

LADY VANE : : 

THE COUNTESS OF VERULAM 

THE Lapy HELEN VINCENT 

F. VOLKLEIN, Esq. 
THE Lapy MauD WARRENDER . 
Mrs. GEORGE WARRE 


Carton, Maynooth, Co. Kildare. 

59, Brompton Crescent, S.W. 
Wynyard Park, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Woodfield, Streatham. 

6, Carlton Flouse Terrace, S.W. 

85, Eaton Square, S.W. 

109, Park Street, W. 

Blenheim, Oxfordshire. 

4, New Burlington Street, W. 
Grosvenor Sguare, W. 

Minto House, Hawick, N.B. 
Tregaddick, Bodmin. 

78, funsdon Road, New Cross. 

flyde Park Fflouse, Albert Gate, S.W. 
Nantclwyd Hall, Ruthin, N. Wales. 
11, Brechin Place, S.W. 

\ The fivde,”~ Luton, 

Queen Anne's Mansions, S.W. 

The Castle, Kilkenny, Ireland. 

22, Russell Square, W.C. 

35, Belgrave Square, W. 

11, Lower Belgrave Street, S.W. 
Ball’s Park, Hertford. 

Furstenstetn, Torgan, Schlessen, Germany. 
Fowts Castle, Welshpool. 

Owsden House, St. Anne's, Lewes. 
St. Davia’s, Kingthorpe, Northampton. 
6, William Street, Lowndes Square, S.W. 
5, “familton Place, W. 

5, ftamilton Place, W. 

40, Portland Place, W. 

Scarisbrick Lodge, Queen's Road, Southport. 
Frampton Court, Dorchester. 

Reform Club, Pali Mall, S.W. 

36, Great Cumberland Place, W. 
Northop Street, Park Lane. 

Quarry Bank, Blackburn. 

Trafford Park, Manchester. 

15, Hw Street, Berkeley Square, W. 
28, fiill Street, Berkeley Square. 
FTutton-tn-the-Forest, Penrith. 

Sopwell, St. Albans, Herts. 

Esher Place, Surrey. 

56, Pall Mall, S.W. 

36, Lowndes Street, S.W. 

Rowland Flouse, S.W. 
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Miss VAN WART . ; . 2, South Street, Park Lane. 
Mrs. WEBSTER. : . 83, Belgrave Road, S.W. 
THE LADY WESTBURY é : ; . Wemmergill, Yorkshire. 
Mrs. T. GwyTHERNE WILLIAMS ee ese VOOR IISA IYIA. 

Mrs. CHARLES WILSON . . Warter Priory, Pocklington. 
Mrs. ARTHUR WILSON. . Lranby Croft, Hull. 

Mrs. KENNETH WILSON . ; = lranby Crop, Faw. 

Miss WILSON . : : . 10, Grosvenor Square, W. 
Miss FLEETWOOD WILSON . ; . 30, Fortman Square, W. 
Mrs. E. H. WorL‘rton ; . 4, Princes Gate, S.W. 

J. H. Woon, Esq. ; . Wellington Club, S.W. 
Mrs. WRIGLEY. ; . Norfolk Road. 

THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH  . . Brocklesby Park, Brocklesby. 
ae wpACHELORS @CLUE I= ; . Hamilton Place, FPiccadtily. 


Others have subscribed through the following firms :— 


Mew}. BAIN”. : ; : . Haymarket. 

Messrs. BICKERS & SON . ; . Lewester Square. 

Mr. JAMES BOLTON . : . Knightsbridge. 

Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus, Lp. a Oujord Sirech WV... 
Messrs. A. J. COMBRIDGE & Co... . Bombay. 

Messrs. C. COOPER & Co., Lp. ; . Birmingham. 

Mr. J. E. CORNISH . : . Manchester. 

Messrs. W. Dawson & Son, Lp. . hele, Lane, eC, 
Messrs. Day & SON : te Mount Sireet, SW 
MESSRS) DULAUNGznCone a. : . 37, Soho Square, W. 
Mr. H. S. ELAND . ; we Pieler: 

MESSRS. GILBERT & FIELD : . Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Messrs. HaRRISON & SON. o Lalla, 7See 
MESSRS. HATCHARDS : : ; . ficcadilly. 

Messrs. HopcEs, Fiecis, & Co. . Dublin. 
Messrs. JONES & EVANS . . Queen Street, EC. 
Messrs. J. C. Jura & Co. ; : » Cape Town, S. -Ajrea. 
Mrs. KNIGHT . : : ; . Ventnor, Isle of Wighi. 
MITCHELL’S LIBRARY : ; : . New Bond Street, W. 
Mme B.. OUAR ICH. w=: Bs : NLTCCOGLULY.. 

MESSRS. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Lp. Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
Messrs. W. H. Smita & SONS 5 eS Sa VE 
MESSRS. SOTHERAN & Co. ; . Frccadilly. 

Mr. B. F. STEVENS . : . Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
Mzssrs. TRUSLOVE & HANSON . . Sloane Street, S.W. 
Mr. GEORGE VALE . : : . Bexhall-on-Sea. 

Mr. T. R. WARDLEWORTH . Manchester. 
WESTERTON’S LIBRARY. : : . Knightsbridge. 


Mr. W. WHITELEY . 2 : : . Westbourne Grove, W. 
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